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: | SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY'S NEW BOOKS. 


= MEN, MINES, AND ANIMALS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


a by 


a of By LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, M.P. 


' the 








With Additional Matter, Special Portrait, numerous Illustrations, and Route Map. 1 vol., demy Svo, about 500 pages, cloth, One Guinea. 


CONVERSATIONS with CARLYLE. By Sir C. Gavan Duffy. With Photogravure Portraits of 


Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle. 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth. | May 16. 


hth 





OHN FROM the ARCTIC OCEAN to the YELLOW SEA. By Julius M. Price, F.R.G.S. The Narrative 
a the of a Journey across Siberia, Mongolia, the Gobi Desert, and North China. With 130 Illustrations, of which 64 are full-page ; 2 Photogravures, being facsimiles of the two sidex of a 
ee Pen-and-Ink Forgery of a Russian Bank Note, a wonderful example of penmanship ; a Photogravure Portrait of the Author, and a Route Map. 1 vol., demy svo, a ee ‘ o- “. 2 is. 
ot erty capers (heady May 12. 
ae THROUGH FAMINE STRICKEN RUSSIA. By W. Barnes Steveni, of St.Petersburg. Dedicated 
to Count Tolstoi. With Portraits of Count Tolstoi and the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth. [Very shortly. 
hor. ‘ ae 
hms THE EARL of DERBY. By George Saintsbury. New Volume of the “Queen’s Prime Ministers ” 
Series. With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [Just ready. 


“ The volume is a useful addition to the excellent series in which it appears.””—JJorning Post. 


=~ CONSTANTINE, the last EMPEROR of the GREEKS. The Conquest of Constantinople by the 


bome- Turks (A.p. 1453); after the latest historical researches. By CHEDOMIL MIJATOVICH, formerly Servian Minister at the Court of St. James. Lilustrated, crown Svo, 
1inion gilt top, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


om HOW to WRITE a GOOD PLAY. By Frank Archer. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


“As a record and criticism of past productions the book has real value.””— Athenaeum. 

















In- ‘ . aeceenaeie 
jenivr PREACHERS OF THE AGE” SERIES,—NEW VOLUMES. 
The SCOTSMAN says: ‘This series, as it advances, in no way decreases in excellence.” 
with BY the REV. C. H. SPURGEON.—MESSAGES to the MULTITUDE: being Ten Representative 
Sermons eelected at Mentone, and Two Unpublished Addresses delivered on Memorable Occasions by Rev. C. H. SPURGEON. With Photogravure Portrait and Preface by 
J.A.SPURGEON. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [Just rendy. 
by vin BY DR. REYNOLDS. 
BY CANON KNOX LITTLE. 
mn, by “ ; LIGHT and PEACE: Sermons and Addresses. By H. R. 
THE JOURNEY of LIFE. By the Rev. W. J. Knox Little, REYNOLDS, D.D., Principal of Cheshunt College. With Photogravure Portrait. 
M.A., Canon Residentiary of Worcester, and Vicar of Hoar Cross. With Portrait.|  ,, onda — a Pe a ae < oN nee e aeNe Y 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ne 0 eé finest contributions sermon literature whic us penera nn odtion Wreck a 
d Se $$$ $$ ee —- ——_—__—_—— _ 


— A New, Uniform, and Cheap Revised Monthly Issue of | NOVELS AND STORIES. 
WILLIAM BLACK’S NOVELS, _ THE MAGIC INK, and other Stories. By William Black. 


. cloth At 2s. 6a Vol 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. (First issue in book form.) { May. 
t 2s. 6d. per Volume. 


— : THE TERRIBLE CZAR. By Count A.K. Tolstoi. Trans- 
ri A DAUGHTER OF HETH. | A PRINCESS OF THULE,|  tcdy cupiain P3018. 2yots,cownsv, doth ie Me 

: i ortrait of the Author. 
si STRANGE ADVENTURES | [aa —— beng ny ER eee Ay Tile Fy Rl caaaaaat nove, 
me OF A PHAETON. (Just ready. | EUNICE ANSCOMBE. By Mrs. J. E. H. Gordon. 1 vol, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d: “ Clever, original, and bright.”—sSaturday Review. — {| Ready. 





DONALD ROSS of HEIMRA. By William Black. New 


= F A Ss H l Oo N Ss O F T O ~ D A Y. Edition. 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. | Ready. 


No. I. ready EARLY in MAY. Price HALF-A-CROWN. 
, LOW’S ONE SHILLING STORIES. 
A New High-Class Monthly Illustrated Magazine for Gentlewomen. NEW VOLUMES, uniform Svo, picture covers, 1s, each. 





YER. _“s* This Magazine—the English Edition of “La Mov Pratiqve”—will be| [| THE VISITOR’S BOOK: or, Sketches in a Swiss Hotel. 
_— chiefly devoted to the world of Fashion, although the literary and artistic tastes of | By “IGNOTUS.” ‘ ; y 
Gentlewomen will not be overlooked in its pages. Each Monthly Part will contain “ Admirable in every way, full of quict, trenchant humour and observation.” — I!"or/d. 
us and four Coloured Plates and a Sheet of Paper Patterns, whilst scattered through the, JJ. MARRIED BY PROXY. By a “New Humourist.” 
text many other illustrations will be introduced, All the dresses portrayed are re- “Not often can so much hearty laughter be got out of a book as is«xcited by a perusal 


Productions of actual costumes, and are drawn from photographs. “‘ Fashions of | of* Married by Proxy.’ —Glasyow Herald. 


To-Day ”’ will always seek to combine elegance and utility, and the modes repre- | Ill. HIS GOLF MADNESS, and other “QUEER STORIES.” 


sented in the pictures will be new, artistic, graceful, and practical. By GEORGE SOMES LAYARD. 








London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Liunrep, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, EC. 
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MODERN GREEK. ail Lady vihen: to 


RECOMMEND a TEACHER with whom she has studied. 
Thorough grammar and conversation.—Address T. W., 17, Leinster 
Square, Bayswater. 


GEN T LEMAN of considerable 


business experience, and having some oe capital at his disposal, 
is anxious to JOIN a well-established N PUBLISHING 
FIRM as an active partner. Only Potnelate dealt with. —Addre SS 
R., care of Solicitors’ Law Stationery Society, Carey Street, W.C 


[TXPE- -WRITING. — Every Description of 


Work. Literary, Scientific, undertaken. Orders carefully 
one A promptly attended to, pe ter Terms. E ura C opies at reduced 
Miss Tuomas, 419, Wandsworth Road, 8. 


a 
SS. INTENDED for PU BLICATIC \N 
carefully REVISED by G. WASHINGTON MOON, Hon, 
F.R.S.L., Author of “ The Dean's English,” “* Bad English Exposed,” 
“The Revisers’ English,” “* Ecclesiastical English,” and other critical 
Works, and for several years Literary Adviser to one of the largest of 
the London Publishing Companies.—For terms apply at 16, New 
Burlington Street, W. 


ROOMS FOR A LEARNED SOCIETY. 


T° BE LET, UNFURNISHED, 


f the best rot a in New Burlington Street \No. 16), the 
WHOLE of the FIRST FLOOR, of al and lofty 
Suite of Five Rooms, communicating. The Three Principal Rooms 
measure 54 —_ from front to back, and contain an area of over 1,000 
superficial fee 

For \—¥ apply to G. W ASHINGTON } Moon, 0 on the premises. 


ALE of _ PORGHESE'S LIBRARY.— 


From May to June 7rn, one part of the large LIBRARY 
of PRINCE PAULO RORGHENE wilt t be SOLD in ROME, by 
AUCTION, at Mr, V. M a Bookseller. Catalogues sent gratis 
at once on application to Mr. V. Menozzt, 11, Via Pie di Marmo, or 
Palazzo Borg) hese, Rome. 





in one 











CATALOGUE. 
AEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 
TOURIST’S GUIDE BOOKS 
New fully detailed Catalogue sent post free on application. 
DULAU & CO., 37, Sono oe are, Loxpox, W 





NEW FOREIGN ‘PUBLICATIONS 
On Sale by 
LUZAC & CO., Foreign Booksellers, 
Orrosire British Museum. 

FAUSTIDEE, NACH DER URSPRUNG- 
LICHEN CONCEPTION AUFGEDECKT UND NACHGE- 
WIESEN. Von W. GWINNER. &vo, 7s. 6d. 

STUDI STORICI. — PERIODICO TRIMESTRALE DI 
CRIVELLUCLIE DI ETTORE PAIS, Vol. I, Fase. I. Annual 
Subscription (4 Parts), 16s. InM 

n May. 
HUCK, A.—DIE SYNOPSE DER DREI ERSTEN EV AN- 
GELIEN. 2s. 
Nearly ready. 
BUCK, CARL.—DER VOCALISMUS DER OSKISCHEN 
SPRACHE, 8yo, 7s. 4d. 
HAND, — COMMENTAR ZUM NEI "EN TESTAMENT 
BE ensas pat. Von Prof. HOLTZMANN, and others. Second 
. T1., Part? BRIEFS AN ‘ROMER GALATER 
PHILIPPER: BVO, 5s 
In May 

DENKWURDIGKEILTEN AUS DEM 
GENERALFILIPMARSCHALLS GRAFEN, 

Complete Lists on application. 


GOETHE'S 


LEREN DES 
Von ROON, 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY G IVEN, th that the NEXT HALF-YEARLY 
EXAMINATION for MATRICULATION in this University will 
commence on MONDAY, the 1: se of Jone, 1892.—In addition oa Be 
Examination at the University, Provincial Examinations will be 
held at University College, Aberystwith ; University College, Bangor ; 
The Modern Schoool, Bedford ; Queen's College, Birmingham ; Univer- 
sity College, Bristol ; Dumfries College (for University College), 
Cardiff; The Ladies’’ College, Cheltenham (for Ladira only); St. 
Gregory’s College, Downside; The Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh ; ; 
The Royal Medical College, "Epsom; The Yorkshire College, om: 
St. Edward's College, Liverpool; U niversity College, Liver; 
Owens College, Manchester ; The School of Science and 
castle-on-Tyne ; University College, Nottingham ; The ta 
Plymouth; Firth College, Sheffield ; Stoneyhurst College; and St. 
Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw. 

Every ¢ ‘andidate is required to apply to ee, Registrar (University 
of London, Burlington Gardens, London, W.) for a form of entry not 
less than five weeks before the commencement of the Examination. 

ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A, Registrar. 





April 23rd, 1892. 


[HE HIBBERT LECTURE, 1892.—A 


COURSE of SEES LECTURES on “The Origin and Growth 
strated by the en a the ANCIENT 
G. MONTEFIORE, 
MAKER STREET (Dorset Street 
entrance), on the following da; = ~%, Wednesday, lith; Friday, 13th; 
Wednesday, 18th; Friday, 20th; Wednesday, 25th ; Frida: ay. oth’; and 
Tuesday, 3ist May; and any, 2nd, and Friday, 3rd June, at 5 pm. 
Admission to the Course of Lectures will be by Ticket, without 
payment. Persons desirous of attending the Lectures are requested to 
send their names and addresses to Messrs. Wituiams & Noreate, 14, 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C., not later than May 2nd, ‘and 
as soon as possible : after that date tickets will be issued to as many 
persons as the Hall will accommodate. 

The same Course of Lectures will also be delivered by Mr. Montr- 
rioere, at #, HIGH STREET, OXFORD, on each of the following 
days—viz., Monday, 9th ; Tuesday, 10th ; Monday, 36th ; Tuesday, 17th; 
Monday, 23rd ; Tuesday, 24th ; and Monday, 30th May; and Tuesday, 
7th, and “Wednesday, &th June, at 5 Pp. Admission to the Oxto 
Course will be free, without ticket. 

Percy Lawrorp, Secretary to the Hibbert Trustees. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON, LADIES’ 


DEPARTMENT, — Under the Patronage of H.R.H. the 
Princess of Wales, 13. Kensington Square, W.—Lectures are given 
and Classes are held for Ladies at 13, Kensington Square, under the 
~~ of the Council of King’s College, London. 

Besides the usual Lectures and Classes, Special Lectures will be 
P .. as follows :— 

Prof. Warr on “* The I oetry of Homer. 

Mr. Cosmo Monknovse on “ The National Gallery ” (with Demonstra- 

tions at the Gallery). 

Prof. Bucnner (in German) on “ Wagner as a Dramatist.” 

Cart Armeruster (Wagner Class) on “* Parsifal Tristan on Isolde.” 

These Lectures are all held at 13, Kensington Square. 

For a Prospectus or further information apply to the V ice-Principal, 
Miss C. G. Scumrrz, at the above address. In return for four stamps, 
a complete Syllabus of Lectures may be obtained. 

The College RE-OPENS on MONDAY, May 2np. 


XFORD SUMMER MEETING. 
FOR UNIVERSITY EXTENSION STUDENTS AND 
OTHERS.—JULY 29—AUGUST 26. 


Courses on Renaissance and Reformation, Greek Drama, Greek Art, 
Theology, Hebrew, Greek, German, Economics, Biology, Chemistry, 
Botany. Hy iene, pusted Arts, &c. Lecturers: Mr. Jo! n Addington 
Symon fr W Valter Pater, Professor Dowden, Dr. Fitch, 

bairn, Mr. We A.R.A.. Professor Burdon y+ Ly Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, Messrs. Gore, Brandram, A. Sidgwick, Moulton, 
Hudson-Shaw, Collingwood, Mackinder, York Powell, Wicksteed, 
Churton Collins, Morse Stephens, Mrs. Humphry Ward, &c. For 
tickets (30s. and £1) and programmes, apply Secretary, "University 
Extension Office, Oxford. 


"THE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 


GRANTS THE 


DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 


The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
thirty different subjects, the standard being the same as that for the 
M.A. Degree. The centres of examination are St. Andrews, Aberdeen, 
Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, yy Cheltenham, Cork, 
Dublin, ‘Dumfries, ee. Inverness, Leed 8, Leicester, Liverpool, 
=." gh, ter, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Paisley, 

ru 

For een &e., apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
University, St. Andrews, 


Vv ICTORIA INSTITUTE. —MEETING, 
, MONDAY, MAY 2yp, at 8 o'clock. Sir CHARLES WILSON, 
F.R.S., &., on “THE PAST and PRESENT WAT 
svt Pri Y of JERUS: iveEM,” with a description of that of Palestine 3 
earlier times. 


of Frelipon as Ill 
REWS, ” will he roo b 
ih _- at the PORTMAN ROO 








Fraxcis Petrie, Hon, Sec. 
8, Adelphi Terrace, Charing Cross. 


(GEOMETRY | OF STATISTICS. —A final 

COURSE of LECTURES on this subject, dealing petnctiealty 
with the representation of statistics by maps and surfaces, will 
given by KARL PEARSON, M.A. (Gresham Professor of Geometry), 
at GRESHAM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL STREET, on TUESDAY 
MAY 3nv; Wednesday, May “i bSpene May 5th ; and Friday, 
May 6th. The lectures, which wil nC 1 b; light illus- 
trations, commence at 6 p.m., and = free to the public. 


AR A! 
x M ESSRS. DRUMMOND & co., 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
the sole representatives in Great Britain of HERR HAN Prax 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a 
steadily increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated 
presses for large — and editions de luxe. For 
owt Catalogues, Advertisements, &c., Messrs. PRU MOND 
& CO. have the latest and most improved processes. Specimens op 
v ‘iew Prices on application. 


BY DR. MACLAREN. 
Sxconp Epitioy, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s., post free. 


THE | UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 


sas Iti is fo nat not possible to open a page without perceiving illus- 
trations of his commanding power, as an exponent of Divine 
truth.”—Christian World. 

“While they are distinguished by the finest scholarship and 
the most exquisite literary finish they are at the same time as 
lain and simple as the homeliest talk of Moody or of 
purgeon.””— Christian Leader. 


ALEXANDER & SHEP HEARD, Publishers, 








Loypon: 


A2ktists’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 


IngereyTson, for the Relief of Distressed Artists, their 


bad may and 0) voeaee. 
ARY piuxee will take place, at the "WHITE. 
HALL ROOMS, the HOTEL METROPOLE, on SATURDAY, 
May 7, at half-past 6 o’cl: - 
The Right Hon. Sir CHARLES BOWEN, Lord Justice of 
Appeal, in the Chair. 
Dinner Tickets, jncteding wines, Re Guinea. Donations will be 
received and thankfully acknowledged b 
Sir JOHN EVERETT MILL: “AIS, pert. R. An Hon. Secretary. 
ALFRED WATERHOUSE, R.A , Treasurer. 
DOUGALS H. GO Ros. Secre tary. 
_19, St. James's Street, 8 


A COURSE of SIX LECTURES upon 


ITALIAN PAINTERS (Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, Michel- 
angelo, Titian) will be given in MAY and JUNE, » iss "ELLEN 
FARNELL in the West-End.—For Syllabus address letters to Miss 
E. FARNELL, Ashbridge House, Windsor Terrace, Hampstead. 


ROYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—The 


EXHIBITION will OPEN on MONDAY, the 2xp MAY. 
Admission (from 8 a.m. to 7 P M., CY gg on aot day. ‘when it opens at 
10 A.M.), Is. s. Catalogues Is. and Is. kets, 5s. 


RoOxAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The ONE HUNDRED and SEVEN. 
TEENTH EXHIBITION is NOW = PALL MALL EAST— 
from 10 till6. Admittance ls. Catalogue 1 
Atrrep D. Furr, R. W8., ., Secretary. 














FRENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall. — 


The THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of Pictures 
by Artists of the Continental Schools is NOW OPE N. Admission atom Is, 


IR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, 


13, LINCOLN'S IN INN FIELDS. 


re, PICTURES, AND SCULPTURE. 


from_11 to 5, on TUESDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, 
JUNE, JULY, and 





OPEN FREE, 
THURSDAYS, and FRIDAYS, in MAY, 
AUGUST. 

Cards for Private Days and for Students to be obtained from the 
Curator, at the Museum. 


The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE 


The —~ ~ rocess adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. pies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, Hebert. rae &c., of Portraits by Holl, R.A., 
Ouless, R.A ; Pettie, R.A. ; Prinsep, A.R.A, ; of the Fresco 
in Guy's Hospital ; ‘* SPRING,” by Herbert Draper, &c., &c. ; 
also examples of Auto- Gravure Reproductions of Photo- 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen a 
the Autotype Gallery— 





THE 

AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 

I remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS” 


from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M, Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 
Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art 
The new Pamphlet, ‘* AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educa- 
tional Art,” post free to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free 
per post, for Sixpence, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 


NEW WORK BY DR. MACLAREN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 


THE GOD of the AMEN, and _ other 
Sermons. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D., 
Author of “The Holy of Holies,” “The Unchanging 
Christ,” &c. 

rfluous to recommend with praise a volume by 
Dr. Alexander Macl , of Manchester, England.” 

Christian Union (New York). 














DR. MACLAREN’S NEW VOLUME. 
Just out, crown 8vo, 392 pp., cloth boards, 5s., post free. 


THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 
on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Cnapters of the Gospel by 
John by ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 


London: ALEXANDER & Suzrnxanp, Furnival Street, E.C. 
Where dificulty is experienced in procuring THE 
ACADEMY with regularity in the Country, it is 
requested that application be made direct to the 
Publisher. 


Terms of annual subscription, 15s. 2d.; foreign, 17s. 4d 





21 anv 22, Funsivar Srueer, E.C.; 





Office: 27, CHANCERY Lane, W.C. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 





NEW BOOK BY MR. FROUDE. 


THE SPANISH STORY of the ARMADA, 


AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 


8vo, 12s. 
Contents :—1. Spanish Story of the Armada—2. Antonio Perez: an Unsolved Historical Riddle—3. Saint Teresa—4. The 
Templars—5. The Norway Fjords—6. Norway once more. 


THE MEMOIRS of BARON DE MARBOT, late Lieutenant-General 


in the French Army. Translated from the French by Arruur Jonny Burves, late Fellow of Trinity College. Cam- 
bridge. With 2 Portraits and 9 Maps. Second Edition, 2 vols., 8vo, 32s, [In a few days. 


“ Marbot has enriched the literature of war and adventure with one of the most attractive books which it contains......He 
has given us a book which defies skimming. Whenever you turn a page over without reading it, you run the risk of missing 
a good story, a hairbreadth escape, or a fine martial passage.” — Standard. 


DARKNESS and DAWN; or, Scenes in the Days of Nero. An 


Historic Tale. By the Venerable Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. Third and Cheaper Edition. 1 vol., crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“No novel could be more fascinating and few historical or theological works more accurate or more useful than this 
‘ historic tale.’ The author’s great learning, which is never obtruded, and his perfect knowl of the detuils of the social 
life of the time, enable him to enrich his pages with brilliant and truthful descriptions of the life in the imperial palaces of 
Rome.”—Church Times. 


THE FIRST CROSSING of GREENLAND. By Dr. Fripvror 


Nansen. New and Cheaper Edition, abridged. With numerous Illustrations and a Map. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“This book will rank among the most interesting and exciting books of adventure and exploration that ever obtained 
publicity......Dr. Nansen is a born raconteur, whose forcible simplicity of style is continually brightened by happy flashes of 


kindly humour.’’—Daily Telegraph. 
By A. E. Pratt, 


TO the SNOWS of TIBET through CHINA. 


F.R.G.S., Gill Memorialist, 1891. With Illustrations and a Map. 8vo, 18s. 


ELISABETH FARNESE. “The Termagant of Spain.” 


Agmstrone, M.A., Queen’s College, Oxford. Sve, 16s. 


SECRET SERVICE under PITT. By W. J. FrrzParrick, F.S.A., 
Author of “ Ireland before the Union,”’ &c. 8vo, 14s. 


“ Startling lights are thrown on incidents of the time and on many well-known characters. some of whom will now be 
better known than ever. Mr. FitzPatrick has supplied many missing links. Historians will know how to value both the 
labour and result.””—Scotsman. 


NEW EDITION OF QUAIN’S ANATOMY. [In Three Vols. 
QUAIN’S ELEMENTS of ANATOMY. The Tenth Edition, kdited 


by Epwarp Atpert Scuirer, F.R.S., Professor of Fayeislegs and Histology in University College, London; and 
Georce Dancer Tuane, Professor of Anatomy in University College, London. 


_ Vol. I. PartIl. ARTHROLOGY—MYOLOGY—ANGEIOLOGY. By Professor Tuane. Illustrated by 255 Engrav- 
ings, many of which are coloured, Royal 8vo, 18s. 


PRIMARY WITNESS to the TRUTH of the GOSPEL, to which is 


added a Charge on Modern Teaching on the Canon of the Old Testament. By Ciarntes Worvsworrn, D.D., D.C L. 
Lord Bishop of 8t. Andrews, and Fellow of Winchester College. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SKETCHES in SUNSHINE and STORM: a Collection of Miscel- 


laneous Essays and Notes of Travel. By W. J. Knox Litrie, M.A., Canon Residentiary of Worcester, and Vicar of 
Hoar Cross, Staffordshire. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


FAMILIAR STUDIES in HOMER. By Acnes M. Cierke. 
Svo, 78. 6d. 


“The authoress gives many evidences of being remarkably well acquainted with the wide field of Homerology, and 
discusses in an interesting way many of the problems on which some of the foremost critics have written. She has brought 
together from many sources, and arranged in a striking way, a large amount of Homeric lore.” —Glasyow Herald. 


A HISTORY of GREECE. By Evetyn Assort, M.A., LL.D., Fellow 
and Tutor of Balliol College. Crown 8vo. 
Paxr I,—From the EARLIEST TIMES to the IONIAN REVOLT. 10s. 6d. 
Parr II.—From the IONIAN REVOLT to the THIRTY YEARS’ PEACE, 500-4455. 10s. 6d. 


THE YOUNGER SISTER: a Tale. 


du Lys.’”’? Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By Epwarp 


Crown 


Just published, 


By the Author of “ The Atelier 


NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE,.—MAY. 


HIS GRACE. By W.E. Norris. Chaps. I.-III. RUSSIAN GAME-BIRDS: THE BLACKCOCK AT HOME. 

POSY KINGS. By Dr. Jouy Evans. By Frep Wuisnaw. 

THE PRIDE OF THE HEDGEROWS. By the Rey. M.G.|MRS. JULIET. By Mrs. Aurrev W. Hunt. Chaps. 
Warkins, M.A. XIIL.-XV. 


THE MILLER’S HAND. By G. A. Scorr. | AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. ByAypvrew Lau. 





Loxpvox: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 





MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. 348. 


1. ARCHBISHOP THOMSON. 

2. CULTURE anil ANARCAY. 

3. AN APOLOGY for ISLAM. 

4. THE QUEEN’S MESSENGER. 

5. LONDON in the PAST. 

6. SNAKES. 

7. DEAN BURGON. 

8. THE FRENCH DECADENCE. 

9. STATE PENSIONS for OLD AGE. 

10. NAVAL POLICY and NATIONAL DEFENCE. 


“The new number of the ‘ Quarterly’ is of special ex- 
esllence. In the article ‘ Culture and Anarchy’ is embodied a 
review of three prominent novelists, which is quite refreshing 
in its outspokenness. There is also a very clever dissection of 
Maupassant, and some good gossipping anecdotes of (Queen’s 
Messengers, founded on those of old Major Byng Hall.” 

The World, 

* An admirable number.” —Scotsman. 


This day, with Illustrations, Svo, 15s. 


NEW CHAPTERS in GREEK 


HISTORY. Historical Results of Recent Excavations in 
Greece and Asia Minor. By PERCY GARDNER, M.A., 
Professor of Archivology in the University of Oxford. 


MR. WHYMPER’S NEW BOOK 
on the GREAT ANDES of the EQUATOR is now 
ready. With 120 Original Illustrations and 4 Maps. 
Medium 8vo, 21s. net. 


HANDBOOK of GREEK 
ARCHEOLOGY: Sculpture, Vases, Bronzes, Cems, 
Terra-Cottas, Architecture, Mural Paintings, &c. By 
A. 8. MURRAY, Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiyuities, 
British Museum, and Author of a “ History of Creek 
Sculpture.”” With 134 Illustrations. Crown vo, 183. 





Now ready, Popular Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


ESTHER VANHOMRIGH. By 


Mrs M. L. WOODS, Author of a “ Village Tragedy.” 
**To me the warmth and pathos whe packs in her exghteenth- 
century conversation, without mdernising it thereby, is 
something amaziog. * Esther Vavhowrigh’ is a great teat, 
and its authoress 1s one of the few of whom almost anything 
may be expected.’’—Speaker, 


With Illustrations, 8vo, 15s. 


ITALIAN PAINTERS : Critical 


Studies of their Works. By GIOVANNI MORELLI 
(Ivan Lermolieff). Translated from the (German by 
CONSTANCE JOCELYN FFOULKES. with an In- 
troductory Notice by Sir HENRY LAYSRD, G.C.B. 
The Borghese and Doria Pamphili Galleries in Rome. 


A DICTIONARY of HYMN- 


OLOGY: Setting Forth the —_ and History of the 
Christian Hymns of all Ages and Nations. By JOHN 

LIAN, M.A., Vicar of Wincobank, Sheffield. 1 vol. 
(1,616 pp.), medium 8vo, £2 2s. 


SMITH’S PRINCIPIA LATINA. 


Part V. New Edition. Short Tales and Anecdotes from 
Ancient History for Translation in Latin Prose, Revised 


and Enlarged. By T. D. HALL. 12mo, 3s. éd. 


PRIMITIVE CULTURE. Re- 


searches into the Development of Mythology, Philosophy, 
Religion, Language, Art and Science. By EDWARD B. 
TYLOR, F.R.S., Keeper of the Museum, Oxford. Third 
Edition, Revised. 2 vols., 8vo, 2is. 


DICTIONARY of GREEK and 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. Including the Laws, In- 
stitutions, Domestic Usages, Painting, Sculpture, Music, 
the Drama, &c, Edited by WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D, 
Hon. D.C.L. Oxford, Hon. Ph.D. Leipzig; WILLIAM 
WAYTE, M.A., formerly Fellow of King's College, 
Cambridge; and G. E. MARINDIN, M.A., formerly 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Third Revised and 
Enlarged Edition (2,140 pp.). With 900 Illustrations, 
2 vols,, medium Svo, 31s. 6d. each. 


JOUN MURRAY, Avsemance Srreer. 
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THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE WHITE ROSE. Mr. 
Leonard Boyne, Mr. Charles Cartwright; Messrs. J. D. 
Beveridge, Lionel Rignold, Charles Dalton, Charles Collette, 
Fuller Mellish. George Cockburn, Brodie, Russell, Leigh, 
Lingham, Northcote, &c. ; Miss Evelyn Millard, Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell, Miss Clara Jecks, &c. 


AVENUE THEATRE. 
Manager, Mr. Caartes Ciuarrineron. 
TUESDAY NEXT, April 19, at 8.30, THE DOLL’S 
HOUSE. Miss Janet Achurch as Nora; Mr. Charles Char- 
rington as Helmer. Doors open at 8. Box-office 10 to 5. 


COMEDY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.20, THE WIDOW. Messrs. Eric 
Lewis, Vincent Sternroyd, A. Glenville, W. Wyes, and Arthur 
Cecil; Misses Violet Armbuster, L. Henderson, Eva Williams, 
and Annie Irish. At 10, TIME IS MONEY. Mr. C. H. 
Hawtrey ; Misses Featherstone and Lottie Venne. At 7.45, 
A BREEZY MORNING. 

COURT THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, THE NEW SUB. At 9.15, 
ROSENCRANTZ AND GUILDENSTERN. At 10, A PAN- 
‘TTOMIME REHEARSAL. Messrs. Thomas, Elliot, Little, 
Draycott, Coutts, Vaughan, Branscombe, Bertram, Rochfort, 
and Weedon Grossmith ; Misses G. Kingston, Terriss, Noel, 
Palfrey, and D. Moore. 


GARRICK THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING, at 8.45, A FOOL’8 PARADISE. By 
Sydney Grundy. At 7.55, MY DAUGHTER, adapted by 
Mrs. Bancroft. Next Matinée, April 9. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, BEATA. Miss Frances Ivor, Miss 
Susie Vaughan, and Miss Estelle Burney; Messrs. Henry 
Vernon, Robert Soutar, Austin Melford, and Leonard Outram. 
Preceded, at8, by THE FIAT OF THE GODS. Miss Frances 
Ivor, Mr. Austin Melford, &e. 


GRAND THEATRE, N. 

THE GREAT METROPOLIS, at 7.30. Arthur Williams, 
L. Cautley, H. Basing, Mayeur, B. Roe, T. P. Haynes, T. 
Terriss, &c.; Miss R. Lewis, J. Warden, Bedford, B. Selwyn, 
8. Wand, &e. 

HAYMARKET THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. Beernonm Tree. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, HAMLET. Mr. Tree; Messrs. 
Fernandez, Kemble, Fred Terry, Macklin, Dacre, G. Barrett, 
Allan, Watson, Hudson, Harwood, Rose, Hallard, F. Watson, 
Caravoglia, Crawley, Garry ; Misses Rose Leclercq, Ivanova, 
and Mrs. Tree. 


NEW OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, RICHARD III. Mr. Edmund 
Tearle ; Messrs. W. 8. Hardy, F. Scarth. Jones Finch, A. Gow 
Bentinck, A. Paumier, U. Grier, Cooke, Beresford, Jus. Cooke, 
C. Tingay, A. Lennard ; Misses Osborne, Glynne, G. Harris, 
(ioepel, and Kate Clinton. 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE LIFE WE LIVE. Messrs. 
Charles Warner, Wilfred E. Shine, Henry Bedford, Ian 
Robertson, Walter Gay, Hurry Eversficld, and W. L. Abing- 
don; Mrs. Dion Boucicault, Misses Brinsley Sheridan, 
Elizabeth Bessie, Lilian Millward, and Mary Rorke. 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, LADY WINDERMERE’S 
FAN. Mr. George Alexander, Messrs. H. H. Vincent, Ben 
Webster, A. Vane-Tempest. A. Holles, V. Sansbury, and 
Nutcombe Gould; Misses Fanny Coleman, Lily Hanbury, 
Laura Graves, Page, A. de Winton, G:anville, W. Dolan, 
and Marion Terry. 

SAVOY THEATRE. 
Sole Proprietor and Manager, R. D’Ovty Carte. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.50, THE VICAR OF BRAY 
Messrs. R. Barrington, W. H. Denny, Richard Green, and 
Courtice Pounds ; Mesdames L. Snyder, Mary Duggan, Louise 
Rowe, Annie Cole, Cora Tinnie, and R. Brandram. At 8, 
CAPTAIN BILLY. 


STRAND THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Wituir Evovury. 

THIS EVENING, at 840, NIOBE (ALL SMILES). 
Messrs. Harry Paulton, Forbes Dawson, Herbert Ross, George 
Hawtrey, A. C. Mackenzie; Misses Beatrice Lamb, Isabel 
Ellisson, Venie Bennett, Eleanor May, G. Esmond, I. Gold- 
smith, and C. Zerbini. At 8, NOCREDIT. Misses Esmond, 
Bennett; Mr. Hawtrey, Xc. 

TERRY’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.45, THE MAGISTRATE, Messrs. 
Edward erry, Macintosh, Henry V. Esmond, H. De Lange, 
W. Lugg, G. Trent, Richardson, Cape, Maxwell, Sims, Bel- 
more, brabourne; Mesdames Fanny Brough, Annie Hill, 
A. Maitland, and E. Matthews. At 8.15, Musical Sketch by 
Miss Nellie Ganthony. f 


TOOLE’S THEATRE. 

TO-NIGHT, at 8.45, Barrie’s new comic play, in three 
acts, WALKER, LONDON. Supported by J. L. TOOLE 
and powerful company. Preceded, at 8, by DAISY’S 
ESCAPE. Doors open at 7.90. Matinees of “ Walker, 
London” and “ Daisy’s Escape” ev Saturdav and Easter 
Monday at 2. Box-ntlice 10 til 5 


VENICE AT OLYMPIA. 
THIS DAY, at 230 and 8.30, Imre Kiralfy’s superb 
Dramatic, Operat ¢ spectacle, VENICE, ‘1:1 BRIDE OF 
THE SEA. Doors open at 12 and 6. Sigs. Venanzi, Coppini, 
Lombardi, Rando, Brighetti, Campana, Giacometto, Verdoni, 
Bimbi, Correttini, c.; Signorianas Moretti, Mecherini, 
Carona, and 1,400 performers. 





171st Thousand. Price 3s. 6d., 544 pages, with Diagrams. 


BELL’S STANDARD ELOCUTIONIST 
a Principles and Exercises, 

ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, | with o Copious Selection of Extracts in Prose and Poetry, 

PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. adapted Ser Reading and Recitaticn. 

By D. C. BELL 


AND 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, MAGAZINES, | ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL, FELS. 
NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS, | London: Hopper & Sroventon, 27, Paternoster Row. 


LONSDALE PRINTING WORKS 
LONSDALE BUILDINGS, 27, CHANCERY LANE. 








And all General and Commercial Work. 
Every description of Printing—large or small. POPULAR EDITION. 
Large 4to, with PORTRAIT, price 6d. 
JOSEPH MAZZINI a Memoir by E. A. V., 


CONSUMPTION and ASTHMA in all stages instantly relieved by with two Essays by MAZZINI: “ THOUGHTS on 
DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS, #£$®DEMOCRACY” and “THE DUTIES of MAN.” 
which taste pleasantly, and give instant relief and a rapid cure to | =a itantiemende 


Asthma, Bronchitis, Consamption, Colds, Whoeping Cough, eats eae 
Phlegm, and all Disorders of the Breath, Throat an Lungs. Loypow: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
21 anv 22, Furnivat Srreer, E.C. 


Printers of THE ACADEMY Newspaper. 


sue | 


In 
Rheumatism and Nervous Pains “ they act like a charm.” Price 
1s, 14d., 2a. Od., 48. 6d., and 11s, per box, of all Druggists. 


W. H. SMITH & SON'S 
SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 
186, STRAND, LONDON, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 


1.—This Library is established in connexion with Messrs. W. H. Smirn & Son’s 
numerous Railway Bookstalls; it embraces all the most important Works of History, 
Biography, Travel, Fiction, Poetry, Science, and Theology, as well as the leading 
Magazines and Reviews, and gives greater advantages to Subscribers than any other 
existing Library, from the fact that there are 500 Bookstalls in England and Wales, and 
to any of these Depots a Subscriber may be transferred free of charge. 

2.—Subscribers can only change their Books at the Depot where their names are 
registered, but they may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the Clerk in 
charge of the Depot at which they obtain their Books. Of the current periodicals, one only at 
a time is allowed to a Subscription under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not be 
accepted for the supply of Magazines and Reviews only. 

3.—The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may 
exchange once a day; the Clerk in charge will obtain from London any Work in the 
Library which a Subscriber may desire to have. NOVELS exchanged only in 
unbroken and complete Sets. 

4.—London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depot will be 
entitled only to the number of volumes which the Country terms assign to the amount 
they subscribe; similarly, Country Subscriptions transferred to Town become subject te 
the London regulations. 


I—FOR SUBSCRIBERS OBTAINING THEIR BOOKS FROM A LONDON TERMINUS 





ga ¢€ Ss 4 © 

For One Volume ata time... 0.0 0. sce cee =e: 2 aan oe 
(Novels in more than One Volume ave not available for this class of Subscription.) 

For Two Volumes 99 on on _ cm -_ eve . OW’SG. IB G 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 

For Four $9 7) ine ane int it — ae “i 0 i ee Se 

For Eight _,, ™ a -. a we’ al a_i a eee 

For Fifteen ,, 99 oil el ‘te — < —s a tee ww FES 

II—FOR SUBSCRIBERS OBTAINING THEIR BOOKS FROM A 
COUNTRY BOOKSTALL— 

For One Volume at a time ... -_ in an ia _ 0120 .. 1410 
(Novels in more than Une Volume are not available for this class of Subscription.) 

For Two Volumes _,, eh « wa on eee an See Se 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this cluss of Subscription.) 

For Three ” ” eee owe eee eee eee eee oe 13:0 ove 2 2 0 

For Four % ” ose sia ie iis si sil wu 2 Oe w~ HB 

For Six ” - a _ i oun it we uu sie um BED 

For Twelve 99 7 aes cal at ae ae “il 300. 5 5 0 

III.—FOR COUNTRY BOOK OLUBS, READING SOCIETIES, &c 

For Twenty-four Volumes at atime... on es ea a 2S w FOG 

For Thirty-six i elt eS 

For Forty-eight 99 - ae wae a ..1010 O 1816 0 

For Sixty 99 is sie _ ie wis 18 0 0 23 9 0 

For Seventy-two 9 99 ‘ie we a ..15 10 O 28 2 0 

For Eighty-four 99 i ..18 0 0O 3215 0 


For every additional Twelve Volumes, £4 12s. 6d. 


A Catalogue of Surplus and New Books, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, 
and can be had upon application at the Bookstalls Also a Catalogue of Books in elegant bindings, for 
Gentlemen’s Libraries. 
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DIGBY, LONG & CO’SNEW BOOKS| MA. @. F. SAVAGE-ARMSTRONG’S NEW POEM. 
REX, the Black Shep. | ONE IN THE INFINITE. 


By M. E. HALL. (A Poem in Three Parts.) 


With Frontispiece. 1 vol., 63. [Just out. 








IN SIN or FOLLY? By Arthur Nestorien. | Feap. 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
1 vol., 68. : ‘ : ~ ~ J orn rT . 

aye Athenaeum says: “In Sinor Folly?) is atracstonr. onemar | By GEORGE FRANCIS SAVAGE-ARMSTRONG, M.A., D.Lit., 

ight faueheit takes hold of Toaske.. Inauak Rie aignal Author of “‘ Ugone,”’ “* The Tragedy of Israel,” ‘Stories of Wicklow,” &c. 

enough to be read.” 


NOTICE.—THE THIRD EDITION OF THE POPULAR NOVEL OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


NOW READY AT EVERY RAILWAY BOOKSTALL IN 
pa aa SATURDAY REVIEW.—*‘ One in the Infinite ’ comprises some two hundred lyrics, varied in metre, full of 


A MODERN MILEMAID. By, the Author | music, not merely melodious, and unified by one dominant aim—the expression of the quest of truth by a 
Of the a dace Sinners," “Teslie,” &e. Picture boards, 28. passionate, inquiring, and restless spirit. ‘The poem, indeed, may be described as the Book of Obstinate 
‘ Remarkable and powerful ; and it certainly ought to be read, and Se yon ry _ oe even with i yi aS give any _ of the energy and variety of the 
read attentively. °—Nutional Observer. . . ‘oet’s survey of the field of experience and inquiry...... we sincerely commend to thoughtful minds. 
ees Saye SCE Sey Re | oat ~ A Gr t’s ae and pathetic representation of the hheiptesenena, the loneliness, ont the strife of 
Mar the ‘ one’ that should interest the many.’ 
= ORS. mf Ella - eS Wily Dyes GUARDIAN.—“ It is impossible to regard Mr. Armstrong’s long and carefully constructed poem otherwise 
woth Enectaod.  Whas ts qeutealie bellied to bare teen om clopement | than with sincere respect. Throughout its 426 pages there is no diminution of vigour ; the really striking variet 
fills a portion of the best, and the Yillage tattle about, this altair is | in tone and metre keeps monotony afar off, and the gifts of melody and imagination are not denied......It 
tors’are particularly interesting which tell how the heroine becatne | presents many of the aspects in the great controversy between Faith and Unfaith in a very forcible manner, and 
is always eloquent and impressive......No one without genuine poetic gifts could have written this long poem, 


Lady Fane. The writer has the Se to conceive a story that 
intereste, and hes told & carefully and well."—Sestoman. which in vigour of thought and expression contrasts very strikingly with the dilettante verses of our present-day 
” 


A ROMANCE OF THE CHANNEL ISLANDS poets. _ ' ‘ , 
. LITERARY WORLD.—“ Mr. Savage-Armstrong’s philosophical poetry is full of spirit and animation...... 
LEGEND ‘ ena ROMANCE. By George | he verses are admirably turned, and the diction is pro Ind the Someeey Tenement return of the wander- 
Py he | soul to its early faith, expanded from narrowness and deepened in charity, owning the sacredness of all those 
acquainted with ‘Legend and Romance,’ because it isa story which | Symbols through which reverent men have touched the garment’s hem, is elaborately traced, and we leave it ‘ at 
retains one’s interest from start to finish.” —Public Opinion. death’s portal’ b- +7 = — —, of night — in the scarlet radiancies of Morn.’ ”’ 
: ene 4 THE CHR A 70 .—** The poets die, but poetry is not dead. Though Brown1nG has left us 
NEW IMPORTANT BIOZRAPHIAL WORK. and the Laureate bends under his eighty years, the age will not lack singers worthy to deal with its deepest 
LEADING WOMEN of the RESTORA- | juestions, and to interpret its inmost soul. Mr. G. F. Savacg-Armstron@ has already found an appreciative 
TION: Lady Russell, Lady Warwick, dads Mav grown: | audience, but his latest production, ‘ One in the Infinite,’ strikes so full upon life's most central sol ems, and 
With Portraits. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, price 6s. [Just out, | depicts with such poetic intensity the soul-tragedy through which multitudes in the present day have had to 
—aanammeae pass, that we feel it will be a distinct gain to those of our readers who do not know the book to give them even 
AUTHORS Zaving USS. (Fiction, Travel, Poetry, &c.) | so slight an acquaintance with it as the limits of an article can offer.” 
suitable for, Publication in Volume Form are invited to forward THE INQUIRER.— There is a wealth of suggestion in the book which will amply repay the earnest 
a f a aul aiell Be published Saauke ae of receipt, | thinker, and to our mind the course of reflection is, on the whole, well-calculated to aid many who are perplexed 
eae ss ered to find their rest in a deeply religious faith......We have no hesitation in commending the book.” 


Lonpon : LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 














DIGBY, LONG & CO., PuBLISHERs, 


18, BovvertE STREET, FLEEt STREET, LONDON. 
. : a a This day, in 2 vols., crown Svo, price 12s. net. 


CHISWICK PRESS EDITIONS. | MAKERS OF MODERN THOUGHT; 


U f a VOYAGE to LISBON. | 
TOTAL ote yO Mana ON, BY |. FIVE HUNDRED YEARS’ STRUGGLE (1200 a.v. 10 1699 a.v.) BETWEEN 


HENRY FIELDING, Esq. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 











B Lh yy — ee Pe oe. i a 
Sean poles Ua. Gk mek, Gul OS Gulet tall edhewriied Trl on SCIENCE, IGNORANCE, anv SUPERSTITION. 
apanese vellum paper, price 15s. net. i 
Nore.—The next vol. will be SWIFT'S “ POLITE CONVERSATION.” By DAVID NASMITH, Q.C., LL.B, (Lond.), and Hon. LL.D. (St. Andrews). 
Edited by Georce Sarntspury. . pe 
“ : . Containing Sketches of the Lives and Writings of the owing Emancipators of the European mind :— 
WO DOGES of VENICE. Being a slight! jacon, roGeER. HUSS. LUTHER. SHAKESPEARE. DESCARTES. 
etch of the Lives and Times of Tomaso Mocenigo and Francesco DANTE. GUTENBERG. RABELAIS GALILEO PASCAI 
Foscari. By ALETHEA WIEL, Author of “ Vittoria Colonna: a ~ > . ’ -! ’ = 
Study.” Limited to 500 copies. Feap. 4to, boards, with Ten Full-| PETRARCH. CAXTON. LOYOLA. KEPLER, SPINOZA. 
Page Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. BOCCACCIO. COLUMBUS. MONTAIGNE. HARVEY. LOCKE. 
ee WICKLIFFE. MACHIAVELLI. BRAHE. GROTIUS. NEWTON. 
ON LONELY SHORES, and other Rhymes. CILAUCER. . COPERNICUS. BACON, FRANCIS. HOBBES. 





By JAMES LEIGH JOYNES. Small 4to, boards, 5s. net. 
Loxpox: CHISWICK PRESS, Toox’s Cover, E.C. Lonpon: GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 32, Freer Sraeer, E.C. 


A copy of this work has graciously been accepted by TWO CENTURIES OF NONCONFORMITY. 











Majesty the Queen. 
Just Published, in 3 volumes, 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
(QUE HUMBLE FRIEND" S & FELLOW Just Out. Large crown 8vo, nearly 800 pages, price 6s. post free. 
of “In Touch with Nature,” “ Our Friend the Dog,” &c., &c. 
Yor pumsds ot uowestead wd Tame. HISTORY OF THE FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND 
With 6 Illustrations by Harnison Weir. i 
V b . Wi 
pS  . ~), —-uceeeceaiaeee FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 
Vou. III. FRIENDS in WOOD and FIELD. With By HERBERT S. SKEATS. 


6 Illustrations by Harrison Weir. 
London: Simrxixn Marswatt, Hamutton, Kent & Co., Limited. 


With a Continuation to i891. 
By CHAS. 8S. MIALL. 
Daily News says :—“‘ It constitutes a trustworthy history of the struggle for Religious Equality in England.” 





Price 1s. 4d.; post free, 1s. 7d. 














T A = A Tr T oO I J Rev. S. G. Green, D.D., writes:—“ All who wish to understand the character and position of English Nonconformity 
will find herein most serviceable help.”’ ; ; EI 
1891-1892. Mr. J. Carve. WitiiaMs writes:—‘ It is, in fact, a storehouse of information of the most suggestive kind ‘which 
A HISTORY politicians and publicists as well as declared Free Churchmen will do well to keep at hand both for reference and for 
” guidance.” 
ao Diquivy tate the Fention of he Ham ot grout in Loxpon: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Fvrwrvat Street, E.C. ae 
force for raising the National Revenue, and = —— ee = ! : ————— ————— 
ti ble one: Now ready, price 16s. | JUST PUBLISHED. 
—- tone for nme A TREATISE on YSICAL OPTICS. 1 volume, crown 8vo, wrapper, price 6d, Vv 
Wr. a By A. B, Basset, M.A., F.R.S. GADDUCEE versus PHARISEE a in- 
4 Ramneves & Co., 15, Kis Btzect, Covent Garden. BY THE SAME AUTHOR. . a dication a Neo-Materialism. In two Essays. J. Constance 
Sevtty Wiaitte A TREATISE on . HYDR¢ DY NAMICS. With Napen : a Study in Auto-Monism. IL. Psrupo-Screntiric Texronism 
Fourth Edition.—ve. . numerous Examples. Vol. 1., 10s. 6d. ; Vol. I1., 12s. 6d. By Grorce M. McCnix, Editor of “ Further Reliques of Constance 
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Works for the Library. 


THE HISTORY of the GREAT 


FRENCH REVOLUTION. From the French of 
M. THIERS. By FREDERICK SHOBERL. With 41 
Fine Engravings, and Portraits of the most Celebrated 
Personages referred to in the work, engraved on Steel by 
William Greatbach. In 5 vols., demy 8vo, 36s. 








DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. 
Edited by the Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS, Vicar of 
Woolbeding, Author of “ Life of 8t. John Chrysostom,” 
&c. The Popular Edition. With Index and Portraits. 

In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT 
BRITAIN. By WILLIAM JAMES. In 6 vols., crown 
8vo, with Portraits of Distinguished Commanders on 
Steel, 42s. 








THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES 
of the WORLD. By Sir EDWARD CREASY. Library 
Edition, in demy 8vo, 10s.6d. Popular Edition, in 
crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE HEAVENS. By Amedee Guille- 


MIN. In demy 8vo, with over 200 Illustrations, 12s. 








Prof. MOMMSEN’S HISTORY of ROME 
to the TIME of AUGUSTUS. Translated by Dr. 
DICKSON. The Popular Edition. 4 vols., crown 
Svo, £2 6s. 6d. 

*.* Also sold separately as follows :—Vols. I. and IL., 21s. 

Va. TIL, 10s. 6d.; Vol. IV., 15s. 





THE ROMAN PROVINCES. Being 


the History of Rome from Cvesar to Diocletian. | 
Professor MOMMSEN. ‘Translated by the Rev. P. W. 
DICKSON. 2 vols., 8vo, with Maps, 36s. 


THE LETTERS of HORACE WAL- 


POLE, FOURTH EARL OF ORFORD. Edited by 
PETER CUNNINGHAM. In 9 vols., demy 8vo, with 
Portraits, £5 5s. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE 


ANTOINETTE. By HENRIETTE FELICITE CAM- 
PAN, First Lady-in-Waiting to the Queen With 
2 Portraits. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF 
MISS FERRIER'S NOVELS. 
(The EDINBURGH EDITION.) 











6 vols., small crown 8yo. ae Set, 30s.; or separately as 
er :— 
MARRIAGE, 2 vols., 10s. 
THE INHERITANCE. 2 vols., 10s. 
DESTINY. 2 vols., 10s. 


This Edition is printed from the Original Edition, corrected 
by the Author, of whom a Short Memoir is prefixed in 
** Marriage.” 


LIBRARY EDITION OF 

JANE AUSTEN'S NOVELS. 
(Messrs. BENTLEY’S are the ONLY COMPLETE 

EDITIONS.) 
In 6 vols., crown Svo, 36s. 

Vol, 1. SENSE and ST 3: BILITY. 
Vol. 2. PRIDE and PREJUDICE. 
Vol. 3. MANSFIELD PARK. 
Vol. 4. EMMA, 
Vol. 5. oor --" eee ABBEY, 


and PERSUA- 


Vol. 6. LADY SUSAN, THE WATSONS, &c. 


a Memoir and "Portrait of the Authoress, 


LIBRARY EDITION oF 
W. E. NORRIS'S NOVELS 
A BACHELOR’S BLUNDER. 
MAJOR and MINOR. 
MISS SHAFTO. 
THE ROGUE. 
THIRLBY HALL. 


With 





1CHARD BentiEy & Son, New Burlington Street, 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 








WARD & DOWNE DOWNEY’S LIST. 
NEW NOVELS. 


BY LADY FAIRLIE CUNINGHAME. 
A WANDERING STAR. By Lady 


FAIRLIE CUNINGHAME. 3 vols., 31s. 6d 
[Now ready. 


BY G. MANVILLE FENN. 


KING of the CASTLE. By G. Manville 
FENN, Author of ‘One Maid’s Mischief,” &c. 3 vols., 
crown 8yo, 3i1s. 6d. 


BY MRS. HERBERT MARTIN. 


A MAN and a BROTHER. By Mrs. 
HERBERT MARTIN, Author of “Common Clay.” 
3 vols., crown Svo, 31s. 6d. 


BY C. T. C. JAMES. 


HOLY WEDLOCK. By C.T.C. James, 
Author of “‘ Humbling his Pride.”’ 1 vol., 6s. 


“Tn many ways the subject is a difficult one ; Lt “ is dealt with by 
a hand both vigorous and tender.”—Netional 

“Mr. James has written a brilliant book. ‘The ‘aeny is a sort of 
The canvas is small 


beyond 


Impressionist study of one side of modern life. 

but the observation and accuracy with which it is pepnte® are 

all praise, and every character is made to lead up to the central i 
Saturday R-view. 


A NEW WORK BY THE LATE PROFESSOR 
Cc. D. YONGE. 


MANDERS (Marlborough, Clive, Maher 4 ye Na oNGr, 
yon and clyde) By the late Professor C. D. ¥ 
or of “Our Great Naval Commanders.” 
Fong > 
“On the whale the work may be cordially commended..... Tt will be 
found useful for reference by the military, student, while the;general 
public can obtain no more accurate and sympathetic compendium of 
the life-work of our modern military commanders.” 
Admiraity and Horse Guards Gazette. 
“It will do very well for a boy who wishes to learn something about 
his country’s great commanders. This, be it observed, is not trifling 
praise.”—Suturday Review. 


ENGLAND and the ENGLISH in the 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By W. C. SYDNEY. 
2 vols., demy Svo, 24s. An Index has now been added. 


“ The studies on Fleet marriages, on quacks, and on King Mob are 
perhaps the most notable for new matter; but the whole book is very 
well worth reading.”"—Vational Observer. 


MEMOIRS of RICHARD ROBERT 
MADDEN. Edited by his Son, T. M. MADDEN, M.D. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“ His visits to many climes and cities of men, his literary tastes, and 
his friendship with Lady Blessington, Count a Orsay, and a host of 
other Smt oe furnish abundant material for a fascinating bio- 
graphy.”— Time 


TWO YEARS amongst the SAVAGES 
of NEW GUINEA. With an Introductory Chap’ 
North Queensland. By W. D. PITCAIRN, FI Ros. 
1 vol., crown 8vo, 5s. 

“This is a capital work of travel. It records in an unpretentious 
fashion the experiences of a couple of years on the Coast of New 
Guinea and the neighbouring isles ; it ‘narrates some thrilling adven- 
tures by sea and land ; and the author, without paving much iterary 
polish, bey a happy knack of te lling his story clearly d tramatically 


THE STORY of the LIFE of the DANISH ADVENTURER, 
JORGEN JORGENSON. 


The CONVICT KING. By J. F. Hogan. 
With Five Illustrations from the Original Sketches by 
Jirgenson in the British Museum. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


“ We can cordially commend this book to you 2S old ; they will 
find it interesting, amusing, and instructive."—A 


NEW EDITIONS. 
‘TWIXT OLD TIMES and NEW. By 


BARON DE MALORTIE. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“We may safely say that people who care for curious i 1- 
military adventures, and the byways of history and politics, will fin 


few dull pages in this book.”—spectator. 

A CRUISE on the FRIESLAND 
BROADS. By the Hon. REGINALD BROUGHAM. 
New Edition. Mlustrated. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“There is a delightful freshness about this thoroughly unconven 
tional narrative.”"—Land ond Weter. 


THE INSANITY of GENIUS, and the 
GENERAL INEQUALITY of HUMAN pt 
PHYSIOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED 
NISBET, Author of ‘ Marriage and Heredity. ys ‘vol., 
crown 8vo, 6s. 


“The book is a curious and interesting one.”— Times 
“Open its pages where one will one is confronted with matter of in- 
terest alike to the scientific inquirer and the mere seeker of entertain- 
ment.”—Saturday Review. 


MARRIAGE and HEREDITY; or, 


ame Aspects of Social Evolution. By J. F. NISBET. 


‘At remarkable treatise."—Athenaeum. 





WARD & DOWNEY, York Sr., Covent Ganven. 
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RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK. 
BARRACK ROOM BALLADS, and 


other Verses. By RUDYARD KIPLING. Extra post 
8vo, printed by Constable on laid paper, rough edges, 
buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
Also an Edition of 200 copies on Dutch hand-made large 
paper, price £1 1s. net. 
And an Edition of 20 copies on Japanese paper, 
price £2 2s. net. 
Orders for the Special Editions should be sent in at once, 


CARDINAL MANNINw’S LIFE. 


CARDINAL MANNING: a Biography. 
By A. W. HUTTON, M.A. With Portrait and Biblio- 
graphy. Crown 8vo, 6s 


NEW NOVEL BY AUTHOR OF “ MEHALAH.” 


IN the ROAR of the SEA: a Tale of 


the Cornish Coast. By 8. BARING-GOULD, Author of 
“‘Mehalah,” &c. 8 vols., crown 8vo. 


ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS: 
More, Carlyle, Kingsley, Ruskin, &c. By H. DE B- 
GIBBINS, M.A., Author of “ The Industrial History of 
England.” Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


AUTHOR OF “INDIAN IDYLLS.” 


IN TENT and BUNGALOW: Stories 
of Indian Sport and Society. By the Author of “ Indian 
Idylls.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“These sketches are without exception good.” 
Morning Post. 


ROWLAND GREY. 


THE STORY of CHRIS. By Rowland 
GREY, Author of “ Lindenblumen,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
5s. 

* Delightful by humour which is always genial, by pathos 
which is never strained, by lightness of touch and unfailing 
grace, by quick observation and life-like creation.””— Academy. 


BY A NEW AUTHOR. 


A VICARS WIFE. By Evelyn 
DICKINSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“A book of distinct and delightful promise.” 
Court Circular. 


** In various respects a unique and highly meritorious work. 
Strong originality and individuality characterise all its per- 
sonages.’’—Freeman’s Journal. 

“One of the most powerful stories we have met for many 
months.” — Yorkshire Post. 


A MONOGRAPH of the MYX0- 


GASTRES. By GEORGE MASSEE. With 12 
Coloured Plates. Royal 8vo, 18s. net. 
*.* This is the only work in English on this important 
group. 


THE LIFE of CHARLES SIMEON. 
By H. C. G. MOULE, M.A., Priacipal of Ridley Hall. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

‘* An excellent piece of work. Simeon’s career is strikingly 
revealed in this very readable volume.”—Saturday Review. 


AIR and WATER. By Prof. V. B. 
LEWES, M.A. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
“The subject is one of universal interest, and Prof. Lewes 
has compr2ssed a vast qmount of scientific information into @ 
very small compass,’”’— hester E. . 
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LITERATURE. 


The Life and Works of John Arbuthnot, MD. 
By George A. Aitken. (Oxford: Claren- 
don Press.) 


Mr. ArrKEN deserves to occupy a very high 
place among the accurate and industrious 
writers of biographical studies. His capacity 
for taking pains knows no limits ; and if he 
is once supplied with a clue which may 
unravel a vexed question of history, his 
energy does not slacken until it has been 
followed to the extremest points of enquiry. 
The life of Arbuthnot does not furnish so 
many subjects for investigation for him as 
were contained in the Memoir of Sir Richard 
Steele which he published a year or two since, 
but it cannot be charged against him that he 
has neglected to prosecute his researches in 
any question likely to reward him for his 
trouble. His labour sometimes ends in the 
destruction of an incident established in 
literature many generations ago, and re- 
peated even unto this day by successive 
writers with less desire for accuracy than he 
possesses. This is the case with regard to 
the statement that, on leaving Scotland, the 
first place at which Arbuthnot endeavoured 
to practise was Dorchester. It is dismissed 
by Mr. Aitken as ‘‘ without confirmation,” 
and with it must go into the limbo of for- 
getfulness the pleasant story that the Doctor 
was met by a friend when riding away from 
the town, and when asked where he was 
going gave utterance to the remark—“ Any- 
where; but away from Dorchester, for there 
a man can neither die nor live”! More fre- 
quently his diligence succeeds in proving 
something which hitherto has only been 
matter of doubt, or in ascertaining some 
fact which had not even been suspected. 
Mr. Aitken has discovered that in the 
Michaelmas term of 1694 Arbuthnot, then 
aged 27, entered the walls of University 
College, Oxford, as a fellow commoner, and 
that his object in adopting this new line of 
profession was to act as companion and 
private tutor to the oldest son of a city 
alderman. Such a proceeding was not un- 
common then or even at a later date, and it 
probably gave the Scotch tutor the means 
of taking his degree in medicine at St. 
Andrews. 

Mr. Aitken has gleaned from a good 


many sources to enrich his work; but the | 


letters from the Ballard Manuscripts at the 
Bodleian, which Arbuthnot sent to Dr. 
Charlett, the chief news-gatherer at the 
University, are among the most valuable 
of his gatherings. In them many an inter- 
esting allusion comes to light. The diffi- 
culties about the royal grants of land to the 








king’s favourites from Holland, the scandals 
concerning Sir John Germain and the simo- 
niacal bishop of St. David’s (the latter of 
whom found a cautious defender in the city 
magnate), the magnificent entry of the Vene- 
tian ambassadors into London, and the diffi- 
culties in the exchange and scarcity of money, 
as well as the debased character of that in 
circulation—these are but a few of the topics 
on which he descants to his friend at Oxford. 
Arbuthnot’s letters are full of life and of an 
engaging simplicity. A perusal of them 
cannot fail to raise his character in the esti- 
mation of every candid mind, and his com- 
munications differ from those of Pope in the 
fact that there is no trace of their being 
“doctored.” Not less in number or in 
importance are the letters which Mr. W. H. 
Baillie has permitted to be transcribed and 
published by Mr. Aitken. They are most 
of them addressed to Arbuthnot by his chief 
friends in literary circles, and they have 
descended to their present possessor, 
through some medical relatives of great 
eminence, from the Doctor’s great neices. 
Now after the lapse of nearly two centuries 
they are for the first time disclosed to the 
public gaze. 

Arbuthnot’s acts of kindness were 
incessant. He seemsnever to have wearied in 
doing good to those in distress, and every 
additional fact about him with which we are 
favoured serves to deepen the belief that in 
his character there was no trace of gall. Two 
of his letters, dated from the Greyhound 
Inn at Maidenhead, show his concern 
at the death of his friend, Dr. Gregory, 
Savilian professor of astronomy at Oxford, 
who, while on his way to London in a 
dying condition, had sent for the doctor. 
A little later he interests himself in Berke- 
ley’s progress by a letter of introduction to 
Sir Hans Sloane, and obtains from Harley 
a present of one hundred pounds for Dr. 
Joseph Bingham ‘‘as an encouragement to 
go on with ye Antiquities of ye church.” 
Although he was never in a position of 
great affluence, he offers to put two hundred 
pounds at Swift’s service, and his letters to 
the dean breathe everywhere the purest 
friendship. When Swift went to Ireland 
on the Queen’s death in an agony of despair 
on the failure of all his hopes, he sent 
his friend a letter threatening to forget 
him, which elicited an answer written “ with 
tears in his eyes.” 

In an age of high-living and constant 
card-playing, Arbuthnot loved a good dinner 
and a game at cards. The references to 
ombre and piquet come across us in every 
section of this memoir. Even when he was 
endeavouring to prolong his life by a sojourn 
on the breezy heights of Hampstead, it is 
recorded that he had “parties at cards 
every night.” His “bin” was a subject 
of universal fame among his friends, and in 
his letters to a friend who was staying at 
Bath to “recover his beef stomack,” he 
dwells with especial gusto on the stores of 
‘** Pontack” which his cellar had once con- 
tained. These pleasures, when coupled 
with a disregard of healthy exercise, bring 


in their train a succession of severe penal- | 


ties. Arbuthnot was for many years racked 
with attacks of stone, but neither these 
sharp spasms of pain nor his anxiety for the 


provision of his'family could permanently de- 
press his spirits. He knew that he was 
dying, hoped that every night during the last 
six months of his life in be his last, but 
still found strength to ‘ enjoy the comforts 
of life with his usual cheerfulness.” 

The memoir and bibliography of Arbuth- 
not’s writings occupy less than two hundred 
pages, but they abound in curious refer- 
ences to the lesser luminaries of this illus- 
trious period. The notes of Mr. Aitken on 
these personages are on most occasions 
sufficiently full and to the point. In one 
of Arbuthnot’s letters he speaks of Curll, 
the bookseller, who published memoirs as 
soon as their subjects were dead, and dubbs 
him “one of the new terrors of death.” 
“This,” says the editor’snote, ‘appears to be 
the source of the saying that Curll’s biogra- 
phies had added a new terror to death.” Itis 
much more than that, for it is the original 
of Lord Lyndhurst’s celebrated sarcasm on 
Lord Campbell’s “‘ Lives of the Chancellors.” 
Over the writings of Arbuthnot hangs a veil 
‘of obscurity which Mr. Aitken has had 
some difficulty in raising. They were nearly 
all anonymous; and while some of his 
writings have been assigned to others, to 
him have been attributed several which did 
not come from his pen. I doubt if, with 
the exception of ‘‘The History of John 
Bull,” their attraction has lasted to these 
days. Were I asked to produce the best 
specimen of the doctor’s composition, I 
should select his crushing epitaph on Colonel 
Francis Chartres, the ‘‘ chartered libertine ” 


of his time. 
W. P. Courrnery. 

















| Marah. By Owen Meredith [Lord Lytton |. 
| (Longmans.) 


Birrer and brilliant has been Lord Lytton’s 
muse, and at the last he called her Marah. 


‘* Tf thou art still a griefless girl or boy, 
In love with life, and ignorant of love’s grave, 
Read not herein! For thee no gift have I, 
And be thou thankful that no gift I have ! 
But if time’s wayworn traveller thou art, 
Hail, pilgrim ! ’Tis for thee this book was writ. 
The same sad pilgrimage, tho’ far apart, 
We two have made, and know the pain of it.’’ 
The volume contains four series of lyrics. 
Here first sings Love with his “ Christian 
tears and Pagan kisses,” triumphant even 
to death. But soon “ the world has tangled 
in its web Love’s wings.” The woman does 
not understand her lover, but pets him for 
‘Rubies and Pearls.” Then the deception 
is acknowledged, but veiled decently. Let 
— looks be fond, though our hearts are 
cold. 


** How sad were life, if bitter truth went bare ! 
And what were love itself without such lies ?’’ 


| And finally life becomes so grey that storms 
/cannot arouse it, and ‘“ dulness, terribly 
| intensified, makes terror dull.” We are 
haunted by “the ghost of Pain, whose 
| name is now Ennui.’ 
‘* T have search’d the universe, beneath, above, 
And everywhere with this importunate lyre 


| Have wander’d desperately seeking Love, 
But everywhere have only found Desire.’’ 


Such is the philosophy of an age that has 
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lost the dreams of its youth, and remembers 
that even they were bitter. This is 


‘* THE ONLY DIFFERENCE. 
** T deem’d you truest of the true, 
And loved you. Now I see 
That you were treacherous thro’ and thro’. 
And love you still, woe’s me! 
‘‘ The only difference is this : 
The gilt is off the chain, 
And what was once a golden bliss 
Is now an iron pain.”’ 

Long ago in “The Wanderer” Lord 
Lytton declared that the ‘Canticle of 
Love” was sung alike by the angels of 
heaven and the spirits of hell. Therefore, 

erhaps, is it that he has himself sung of 
ittle else on earth. The passion of love 
gave intensity to his first work ‘ Clytemn- 
estra,” it pervaded “ Lucille,” and having 
disturbed the political dreams of ‘‘ Orval,” 

layed a leading part also in “‘ Glenaveril.” 
Tn the delightful ‘After Paradise, or 
Legends of Exile” we learn its origin. 
Adam and Eve gazed back on Eden from 
the desert, and at Adam’s request the Arch- 
angel’s sword was flashed before his eyes to 
banish from his memory the lost paradise. 
But as the sword was raised the Serpent 
whispered to the woman, ‘‘ Look not.”’ 

** And there, 

In Eve’s shut eyes whate’er on earth is left 

Of Eden—faint retlections of it, fair 

Fallacious phantoms of a bliss bereft 

Of all reality—escaped the stroke 

That from remembrance all the rest dispell’d. 


— ” * 

** And still Eve’s daughters in their looks retain 
Those mirror’d mockeries their mother’s eyes 
Bequeath’d them, tho’ the Paradise they feign 
Is now a long-forbidden Paradise. 

Reveal’d in Woman’s gaze Man seems to see 

The wisht-for Eden he hath lost. He deems 

That Eden still in Woman’s self must be, 

And he would fain re-enter it. 

. 7 * 

‘** No more, O, nevermore, those steps of his, 
Whose progress is but a progressive pain, 

The Paradise they seek may reach and rove! 

Yet still the search is sweet, albeit in vain ; 

It lasts for ever, and men call it Lovr.’’ 

This ‘‘ legend of love” contains the view 
of its deceptiveness which is the keynote of 
Lord Lytton’s later treatment of this subject, 
and is even traceable in ‘‘ Lucille.”” The love 
portrayed in Marah is of the body rather 
than the soul, it is founded on the “ ruins 
of man’s will,” and its votaries are “‘ zealous 
artisans,” not artists. 

But, as of old, Lord Lytton’s verses are 
fluent and musical. Mr. Wilfred Scawen 
Blunt has compared h‘ to an improvisatore, 
and this volume cvntains the faults and 
merits peculiar to such a style, now free and 
vigorous, now tame and diffuse. In lyrical 
work he does not fall into what Mr. R. L. 
Stevenson has happily called the “ loose 
cavalry manner” of his longer narrative 
poems, but one looks in vain for the minute 
perfection which it was not perhaps in his 
nature to achieve. Neither has he escaped 
the ‘old outworn net” of alliteration, in 
which Mr. George Meredith discovered him 
in 1868. 

The subject-matter and the treatment 
adopted in Marah do not give scope for that 
increased width of sympathy and delicacy 
of observation to which his later work has 
borne witness; but in cunning workmanship, 
daring imagination, and clear thought these 





lyrics will fully sustain his poetic reputa- 
tion. It is mentioned in the preface that 
another volume, to which Mr. Blunt also 
alludes, is shortly to be published, but that 
Lord Lytton’s last moments were occupied 
with Marah, of which the epilogue, like that 
of his favourite poet’s Asolando, seems 
almost prophetic. 
** But I and my songs, for awhile, 
As ther away on the wing 
We are borne with a sigh or a smile, 
Have been given this message to sing— 
** The Now is an atom of sand, 
And the Near is a perishing clod ; 
But Afar is as Faéry land, 
And Beyond is the bosom of God.”’ 


REGINALD BrIMLEY JOHNSON. 








Elements of Economics of Industry. Being 
the First Volume of ‘Elements of 
Economics.” By Alfred Marshall. (Mac- 
millans.) 


Tue title of this book invites comparison of 
it with the Economics of Industry (1879)* 
written by the same author in conjunction 
with Mrs. Marshall. The earlier book was 


“‘an attempt to construct, on the lines laid 
down in Mill’s Political Economy, a theory of 
Value, Wages, and Profits, which should 
include the chief results of the work of the 
present generation of economists.” —Preface. 


It has been for the last dozen years the best 
short text-book for that part of the subject 
which it has covered. In 1890, Prof. Marshall 
published his Principles of Economics,t+ in 
which his views on the same part of the 
subject were stated in much greater detail, 
and with the added maturity of ten more 
years of reflection. 

In the Principles our author achieved two 
tasks. He summed up, sifted out, and put 
in order the results of the desultory 
economic discussions carried out in this 
country since Mill’s death; and he made 
contributions of his own to economic theory. 
If the original contributions are sometimes 
hard to distinguish from the summary, it is 
because Prof. Marshall has himself played 
a great part in the discussions of the last 
twenty years, and so many of his suggestions 
have been received with favour that they 
have now the appearance of common 
property. Moreover, the wisdom of the 
wise is often shown in their use of the 
hints of others. Prof. Marshall’s treatment 
of Cournot’s theory of Monopoly Price is 
one instance of this wisdom among a t 
many (see Principles, p. 485 n., first edition). 
Political economy can only make progress 
if economic writers are willing in this way 
to co-operate with one another. 

-xLthe present book, though it supersedes 
the Economics of Industry, is not an expan- 
sion of that book, but, on the contrary, is an 
abridgment of the greater Principles of 
Economies, The abridging implies no Pro- 
crustean truncation of the arguments. As 
the author well says (Ziements, Pref.): ‘the 
difficulty of an argument would be increased 
rather than diminished by curtailing it and 
leaving out some of its steps.” The larger 
book is made into the smaller in a much 


* Reviewed by the late Cliffe Leslie in the 
Acapvemy of November 2, 1879. 
tSee Acapemy, August 30, 1890. 











better way—by the entire omission of dis- 
cussions on minor points or points of too 
great subtlety for junior students. The 
square brackets that were planted at intervals 
up and down the Economics of Industry, to 
show the “very junior” students what to 
avoid till they were older, have happily 
(almost all of them) disappeared in the 
Elements. There is also some little change 
of terms: ‘ Earnings and Interest Fund,” 
for example, occurs no longer. But enough 
remains the same in the two books to show 
that the leading ideas of the Economics of 
Industry were the germ of the system pre- 
sented in the Elements. 

The divisions of the new volume follow 
the lines of the Principles, and are as follows: 
First come two Books that might perhaps 
with advantage be made into one, a “ pre- 
liminary survey” (Book I.), and ‘‘ funda- 
mental notions” (Book II.). The first 
includes, besides glimpses of history (ch. 
i.-iii.), three chapters that really deal with 
fundamental notions, namely the definition 
and method of economics, and the nature 
of a social and economic law. The second 
Book analyses the notions of Wealth, Pro- 
duction, Capital, &c. 

We then come (in Book III.) to the very 
pulse of the machine. The activity of the 
industrial world turns on consumption and 

roduction, or (what is roughly equivalent) 
| a and supply. The nature of Demand 
is the subject of the third book. Since 
Mill’s death, Jevons had forced English 
economists to add new chapters to the theory 
of Demand; and in Prof. Marshall’s work 
the said theory includes a doctrine of wants 
and satisfactions, of utility total and final, of 
the relation of present and future needs, 
and (generally) a complete theory of con- 
sumption. 

There follows, in its Proper turn, the 
theory of Production or Supply (Book 1V.), 
considered largely on the lines laid down 
by Mill, under the heads of production from 
land, supply of labour, division of labour, 
&c.; but there are links of connexion with 
Consumption or Demand that were not 
introduced by Mill. For example, as 
marginal utility determines demand, 
marginal disutility controls 5 The 

vuliarities and complications of modern 
industry are also much more fully treated 
than by either Mill or Jevons. 

Coming to Book V. we see the two 
principles, Demand and Supply, brought 
together and exerting on each other 4 
mutual influence, each determining and 
each determined. The distinction of long 
and short periods of time is shown to be 
very important in this connexion. 


‘‘The character of the markets varies with the 
area of space over which they extend; but it 
varies even more with the | of time of 
which account is taken ; and we shall find that, 
if the period is short, the supply is limited to 
the stores which happen to be at hand ; if the 
riod is longer, the supply will be influenced 
y the cost of producing the commodity in 
question; and, if the period is very long, this 
cost will be influenced by the cost of producing 
the labour and the material things required for 
producing the commodity ” (pp. 208-9). 


This book takes account both of the tem- 
porary and the “normal” equilibria of 
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demand and supply here indicated, though 
the term “normal ”’ is (it should be added) 
applied even to the equilibrium of a short 
riod, and is as purely relative as ‘“‘ long” 
and ‘short’? have been since the origin of 
language. Some of Prof. Marshall’s most 
skilful analyses occur in this book: for 
example, that of composite and joint demand 
and supply, and that of monopoly price. 

In Book VI. (‘ Value, or Distribution 
and Exchange’’), labour, capital, and land 
are viewed in their relation to each other, 
both on the side of demand and of supply ; 
and the reasoning goes to show that 


“the amount of the commodity and its price, 
amounts of the several factors or agents of 
production used in making it, and their prices 
—all these elements mutually determine one 
another, and, if any external cause should alter 
any one of them, the effect of the disturbance 
extends to all the others ” (p. 255). 


The volume concludes with a chapter on 
the nature, prospects, and economic in- 
fluence of Trades Unions. In this chapter, 
which may perhaps be regarded as one of 
the first fruits of the Labour Commission, 
the Elements take a step in advance of the 
Principles, and are pro tanto the nearer to 
being a complete text-book. The aim of 
the author is here 


“to inquire whether, by a judicious use of the 
threat of temporarily withholding the supply 
of labour, unions can force employers, and 
through them the community at large, to pay 
higher wages [permanently] ”’ (p. 380). 


After balancing arguments and counter- 
arguments, the author decides that on the 
whole the direct influence of Unions on wages 
is small in comparison with that of “ the 
great economic forces of the age”’ (p. 405). 
The advantage secured only for a particular 
trade is usually at the expense of another 
trade (pp. 407, 369, &c.). Though, as a 
Labour Commissioner, Prof. Marshall has 
an embarrassing riches of figures and facts 
at command in reference to these questions, 
he himself trusts little to mere facts. (See 
especially p. 371, where he refuses their 
verdict on the effect of reduced hours of 
labour.) 

The main drawback of this volume is 
the drawback of both the others—they are 
three First Volumes. Even the question 
of the power of Trades Unions to raise 
Ww permanently cannot be wholly settled 
without the consideration of International 
Trade. But International Trade, Banking, 
Currency, Bimetallism, and Taxation are 
reserved for the second volumes, which (we 
may hope) will not be long delayed. 

If these Llements become really a guide 
to younger students, and not simply a text 
for the lectures of their teachers, the fact 
will be to the credit of the present generation. 
Prof. Marshall puts as much of hard argument 
into a single book of his volume as the late 
Prof. Fawcett into his whole Manual. There 
are also many strange terms to be mastered, 
such as Quasi-Rent, Consumer’s Rent, the 
Law of Substitution. ‘ Normal” itself, 
which seems a familiar word, is not really 
the easier on that account; and the sug- 
gestion is made (with all diffidence) that the 
average reader might sometimes gain by 
leaving out the term altogether. For 





example, in the new chapter (on Trades 
Unions) we read : 


‘‘The wage of labour of any kind tends, like 
the value of a material commodity, to a position 
of equilibrium, at which the amount which will 
be normally demanded is equal to that which 
will be normally supplied ” (p. 381). 


According to definition (P. 41), “‘ normal” is 
the adjective of “law” (used to avoid the 
already compromised “ legal’); and an 
economic law is the statement that under 
certain conditions a certain course of action 
may be expected from the members of an 
industrial group. It expresses the fact that 
certain causes acting on a group of human 
beings tend to produce certain effects. 
‘Normal demand,” therefore, should mean 
‘such demand as arises under certain con- 
ditions, on the part of an industrial group.” 
This becomes more definite when we refer 
to another passage (p. 228), where we are 
told that the term ‘‘normal” must always be 
used with an (expressed or understood) clause 
of interpretation, to indicate whether the 
conditions are those of a short, a long, or 
an intermediate period. Light is also 
thrown on the subject by the passage 
(p. 232), where ‘‘ normal supply price” is 
explained as the price which is just sufficient 
to make people produce a certain aggregate 
amount; it is the marginal cost price of 

roduction. But this very cost price may 

e higher or lower, according to the amount 
demanded (p. 230, &c.). 

It might, therefore, be far from clear to 
a young student in what sense he was to 
understand ‘normally demanded,” and 
*“‘ normally supplied” in the passage above 
quoted in reference to wages. Left to 
himself, he could not go very far astray, 
it is true, if, instead of pursuing his clue 
from chapter to chapter, he understood the 
word in the current popular sense, namely, 
“‘as a rule,” which no doubt might then 
suggest to him the interpretation ‘ under 
given conditions.” Assuming the uniformity 
of human nature, economists have usually 
argued that under “‘ given” conditions men 
tend to act in a “given” manner. The 
divergency between historical and theoretical 
economists has been as to the possibility of 
making sure that we fully know what the 
given conditions are, and that we ever find 
the same conditions given twice. 

It is easier to treat facts by themselves, 
or principles by themselves, than to present 
both together; but “ hard is the good,” and 
Prof. Marshall has chosen the harder and 
more excellent way. 

J. Bonar. 








Essays from “ Blackwood.” By the late 
Anne Mozley. (Blackwood.) 


THESE essays are of a comparatively recent 
date; but they have a certain old-fashioned 
air, far from unpleasing to those of us who 
find some of the new fashions in literature 
a little ing. Miss Mozley was not a 
“ stylist,” that blessed word and the thing 
which it denotes being non-existent in the 
days of her finest literary activity; but she 
had what the stylist generally lacks—a style, 
by which is to be understood a literary 
method and manner dominated unconsciously 
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by innate individuality, not consciously 
moulded by a strain after certain effects. 
Her first thought clearly was for what she 
had to say; or rather this was her only 
thought, anything worthy in the mere 
vehicle of expression coming naturally as 
the unsought spontaneous grace which 
adorns any utterance that has individuality, 
sanity, harmony, and lucidity. Many bril- 
liant things have been written about style, 
but nothing has been written that is more 
absolutely true than certain sentences to he 
found near the beginning of Miss Mozley’s 
essay on La Bruyére. 


‘It is, in truth, the characteristic of all good 
books of this class [works of observation and 
reflection], and that in a special sense, that 
nobody could have written them but their 
authors. . . . Good writing is exact writing. 
It is delineation and thought sensitively true in 
touch and outline ; and to express a man’s own 
conceptions, he has in a certain sense to invent 
his own medium. Every good style is instinct 
with a double truth—the thing drawn and the 
artist who draws it. He does not—that is, he 
ought not—to aim at anything but the render- 
ing of his subject; but he can only do this in 
his own way. His truth becomes a truism in 
another’s wording ; his discoveries vanish unless 
he himself declares them. For old as is the 
study of humanity, nothing is tolerable that 
can be written about it unless it has flashed on 
some mind as a new thought, and been delivered 
with that close, careful rendering which makes 
style and thought inseparable and almost 
convertible terms.” 


There could be no better description of 
good literary work than this, nor would it be 
possible to give a more adequate account of 
the quality which characterises Miss Mozley’s 
own performances. She had none of the 
fine intuition of genius, none of the intel- 
lectual agility of highly vitalised talent ; 
her gift was that of a clear, bright intelli- 
gence which never failed to reflect truthfully, 
though with varying sharpness of outline. 
Her chief virtue was intellectual, her most 
prominent defect was literary; she was 
always sane, but she was frequently heavy- 
handed and occasionally even long-winded. 
She had the defect of that thoroughness 
which one can well believe must have 
characterised her whole life—the terdency to 
overdo, to force completeness into super- 
fluity. The best essays in the book are the 
first and the fourth—‘ Social Hyperbole” 
and “‘ La Bruyére,” from which a quotation 
has been given—theonea bright, shrewd, and 
sometimes almost subtle study in social criti- 
cism, the other a piece of literary exposition— 
a ‘literary portrait,’ as George Gillfillan 
would have called it—which may be re- 
garded as a model of the class of work 
to which it belongs. In these papers the 
expression never overruns the central and 
significant thought; but it is by no means 
certain that their praise can be awarded un- 


| reservedly to any one of the remaining half- 


dozen Blackwood essays. For many years 
Miss Mozley contributed to the Saturday 
Review; and one cannot help wishing that 
such essays as those on “‘ The Four Ages,” 
‘‘Temper,” and ‘Schools of Mind and 
Manners,” had been written for the weekly 
journal, with its necessary compactness of 
treatment, instead of for the more expatiatory 
Maga. The thought in these papers is from 
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first to last not only just, but perfectly 
relevant, and it is impossible to lay the 
finger upon this or that paragraph and 
declare that it were better away ; but one is 
nevertheless conscious of the flatness of 
effect caused by unduly sustained emphasis. 
Miss Mozley, to employ a homely illustra- 
tion, committed the blunder of a showman 
who, having one unique object of interest 
and various other objects which are simply 
uncommon, exhibits them all in the same 
chamber. She never wrote without having 
one thought which seemed to her specially 
worthy of expression; but she allowed its 
worthiness to be somewhat eclipsed by its 
association with a number of auxiliary 
thoughts which, without fixing attention 
upon themselves, serve to divert it from their 
chief. 

This criticism applies in some degree to 
the essay on “Illustration,” but it is so 
strong in genuine literary interest that to 
charge it with over-elaboration seems almost 
ungrateful. The subject has a real fresh- 
ness; for though much has been written 
about the metaphor, simile, and other 
figures of speech, as figures pure and simple, 
only occasional and passing attention has 
been paid to their true raison d’étre, which 
is not merely aesthetic but intellectual—the 
fortification or elucidation of thought. That 
Miss Mozley’s treatment is discursive and 
unsystematic is not a grave objection. She 
aimed at writing not a treatise, but an essay 
of the freer kind; and the very lack of 
system and definable purpose, the constant 
deviation from formal exposition into obiter 
dicta, is more than compensated by a stimu- 
lating suggestiveness which makes the article 
very enjoyable. 

“Hymns of the Populace” and ‘“ The 
Poets at Play” are readable enough, but 
being simply fragmentary comments upon 
selected examples of revivalist hymns and 
poetical jeux d'esprit, were hardly worth re- 

rinting. Nor has the review of Adam Bede, 

m that short-lived periodical Bentley’s 
Quarterly Miscellany, any permanent value 
asa whole; and it would have sufficed to 
quote in the introduction its one historically 
interesting passage—the passage in which 
Miss Mozley gave such sufficient and con- 
vincing reasons for assigning a feminine 
personality to the author who was then 
known only by her masculine pseudonym. 
The brief and tasteful memoir contributed 
by a relative, and supplemented by a few 

ages of reminiscence from the pen of the 
ishop of Salisbury, presents a gracious 
and winning picture of the woman who, 
without a single egoistic utterance, makes 
her habitual modes of thought and feeling 
so pleasantly manifest in the essays that 
follow ; and while the book is in no sense 
remarkable, it has a charm absent from 
many weightier performances. 
James Asnororr Noste. 








Old Touraine. The Life and History of the 
famous Chateaux of France. By T. A. 
Cook. In 2 vols. (Percival.) 


Tus book will form an acceptable gift for 
British tourists. It is in the well-known 
style of Mrs. Macquoid, and there is no 





style they like better. Regarded from any 
other point of view, it is a laborious work of 
supererogation: an ill-advised attempt at 
the impossible and undesirable. 

We are not surprised to learn that 
hitherto no English or French writer has 
anticipated Mr. Cook in his fantastic 
project, which is to identify each castle 
with some historical ‘‘moment” or person- 
age, arrange the castles in an arbitrary 
order, and on their ruins build a continuous 
History of France from the tenth to the 
seventeenth century. Five minutes reflec- 
tion would convince him of the absurdity of 
Castellated History. Nay, if he looks into 
his book he will see how disloyal he has 
perforce been to his ideal. As he visits 
each chateau he by no means confines him- 
self to its ‘‘moment,” but traces its life 
from its mythical first stone to its final ruin 
in the Revolution. This is guide-book, not 
continuous French history. On the hand, 
as somehow the ‘‘ moments” are not by any 
means continuous or even consecutive (nay, 
too often coincident), he is always filling up 
the gaps by reciting the bare skeleton of 
history as though quoting from a school 
primer. It has not occurred to him that 
the ignorant tourist is hardly likely to be 
grounded in history by these desultory 
sketches. Surely, if any one sets out for 
Touraine with a taste for historical associa- 
tions, he will not unnaturally (if previously 
ignorant) fortify himself by studying a 
French History or at least a Primer, and 
purchasing a good guide-book wherein he 
will find, just when he requires it, all that 
is valuable in Mr. Cook’s book, more 
concisely, accurately, and conveniently put. 
These pseudo-guide-books are not only 
useless to the educated explorer, but in- 
tensely exasperating. They tell us at 
wearisome length what we know already; 
they are always inaccurate; such grain as 
they offer is lost among the chaff; their 
style is invariably affected and tedious. Of 
course when sound specialists like Petit and 
Arthur Young, or men of graceful genius 
like Curzon or Stevenson, allow us to join 
them on their tours they are always delight- 
ful and instructive—for when are they not ? 
—but such cases are rare. A guide-book 
is a good thing, and so is a personal 
narrative of a tour; but a mixture of the 
two is rarely successful. 

Books like Old Touraine are not only 
very fatiguing, but by their unpleasant 
manner and style they spoil one’s own 
recollections of beautiful places and vul- 
garise the great figures of history; it is, 
therefore, no small merit to have read 
half the first volume and dipped here 
and there into the second. The most 
pleasing feature we met with was the un- 
tiring zeal of the author, and his genuine 
belief in his subject and himself. He has 
carefully explored the district and ransacked 
the chateaux. He has not only consulted 
the best guide-books and local publications, 
but obtained personal assistance from several 
local antiquaries. Moreover, he has laid 
a good foundation of history from more 

meral works. All this is most creditable, 

ut it is not enough. The general reader 
will be struck by the air of prodigious 
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learning both in the text and notes, but we 


fear it is illusory. Brantéme he seems to 
have read, and perhaps some other originals, 
but the frequent and familiar references to 
obscure and out-of-the-way authorities we 
suspect are mostly second-hand. Early 
French history and literature, architecture, 
painting, and art generally form a some- 
what ambitious programme, and since the 
author but last year was still an under- 
graduate, his learning must perforce be rela- 
tive. Of the essential subject, architecture, he 
has but a slender knowledge; and when he 
dispenses with the props of Viollet le Duc, 
Petit, and Mrs. Pattison, he stumbles (see 
the note vol. ii. p. 38, and compare the 
description vol. i. p. 132 of the carving 
“like the tracery of lace upon a lady’s 
handkerchief” with the engraving which 
stares it in the face). As to heraldry, an 
impaled shield (very badly drawn) is de- 
scribed as ‘‘ quartered.” 

The descriptions of the chateaux are 
pleasantly enthusiastic, but fail to bring 
back the scenes to our mind. On refer- 
ring to our own recollections, sketches, 
and notes, we find many obvious and 
important points omitted by Mr. Cook. 
Take Loches for example — perhaps the 
loveliest, dreamiest, most picturesque little 
bijou town in all France, at least before the 
railway came there. Somehow all the 
charm evaporates in Mr. Cook’s chatter 
about Fulke Nerra, Agnes, and Louis Onze. 
In the old castle he does not notice those 
curious life-sized figures scraped in low 
relief after a Byzantine style on the walls 
in the Tour des Prisonniers. (We omitted 
to test the jailer’s story that they were 
portraits of the English princes, &c., carved 
by the English prisoners in the fifteenth 
century ; so information would have been 
acceptable.) We, too, were shown the 
very hook from which the iron cage of 
La Balue hung, and the very spyhole where 
(so the jailer said) Louis used to go ‘‘ pour 
le lorgner ”’ ; but as we knew that chroniclers 
(with Bajazet in their mind’s eye) had 
caged him in more castles than one, and as 
Louis was too practical and thrifty a man 
to fit an iron cage into a small pitch-dark 
dungeon the shape of an inverted pudding 
basin, entered only by a door high above 
the floor, we were more incredulous than 
Mr. Cook. His visit must have been 
rather hurried, for he merely mentions 
without comment the Beffroi de St. 
Antoine—a most imposing and harmon- 
ious composition of the sixteenth century, 
as fine as any in the Léonnais; and 
does not even notice the charming Renais- 
sance fragment at the Chancellerie, nor the 
fine gate-tower on the river. Nor does he 
seem to have crossed the meadows to the 
famous royal abbey of Beaulieu-léz-Loches. 
And did we not about 1876 taste some 
wonderful game pies at the inn, and was 
not the host Hereditary Grand Pie-maker of 
France by patent of Charles VII., and did 
he not tell us about his ‘exportation 4 
Paris et i l’étranger” unde: that proud 
title, with much more gossip quite in Mr. 
Cook’s line which we now forget ? Enough 
about Loches. Poor as our memory is, it 
enables us to supplement the author’s re- 
searches in this one case, which is but 4 
sample of others. 
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To test his accuracy, suppose we turn to 
the first pages of the second volume. We 
find (p. 15) a dispute ‘‘ brought to light 
again in the National Assembly ” in 1733. 
On p. 16 we have “‘ Renée, Comte de Ville- 
neuve.” The fact that Catherine de Medicis 
happened to build her long gallery at 
Chenonceaux over the arches of the bridge 
suggests to Mr. Cook this profound archaeo- 
logical discovery—‘‘ Touraine is a country 
of strange and varied habitations; if the 
holes and caverns at Rochecorbon and 
Saumur suggested Troglodytes, there is in 
Chenonceaux an equal resemblance to the 
lake-dwellings of an earlier age” (p. 5, 
note). The masquerades of Henri III. in 
female costume (p. 11) gives occasion to 
another scientific note: ‘‘ Anthropologists 
may have noticed ”—if they have not, Mr. 
Cook has—‘‘a ‘survival’ of these extra- 
ordinary freaks of costume ’’—namely, those 
of the court of Henri III.—“ in the peculiar 
fondness of the Bank Holiday revellers of 
to-day for an interchange of their mas- 
culine headgear with the more alluring 
ornaments of their female friends.” Again 
(p. 29), when Catherine arrives, in 1533, 
we find “Diane de Poitiers pointing 
out the ‘shopkeeper’s daughter’ to Marie 
Stuart,” who was not born till 1542. There 
is no excuse; the author himself remarks 
that for ten years Catherine was childless, 
and her son and his wife Marie were nearly 
of the same age. 

Enough of these wanton slips! They 
arise not so much from ignorance as from 
following the most detestable models of 
composition, those of the female dabblers 
in history and memoirs. Nothing is clear, 
nothing straightforward ; that would not be 
grand enough. It is all periphrasis, allu- 
sion, roundabout suggestion, and that odious 
familiarity which is supposed to argue 
. thorough identification with the spirit of 
the age,” ‘entering into the life of,” &c. 
It is not history—it is rubbish. And it is 
such an easy trick. You just choose a scene, 
jot down a few contemporary names, and 
drag them into the picture— 

“there stands the gallant A. curling his 
mustachios as he bends over the beauteous 
Duchess of B., whose great-granddaughter, 
&e., &c.; yonder ’neath the elms strolls the 
long-haired C., whose poems, &c., &e., dis- 
cussing the music of Signor D., whose maternal 
uncle, &c., &c., with the darkbrowed E., as 
ae unmindful that ten years hence his gory 
ocks, &c., &c. ; while above them at the window, 
whence just 327 years before the frail Marquise 
F. descended to shame and &c., gaily smiles 
the innocent Maréchale G., little dreaming that 
ere four more decades have flown, she, too, 
&e., &e., &e.” 

How ghastly it all is, and how many times 
have we not heard it all before, and Oh, 
why don’t they leave it off! 

Of Mr. Cook’s imitations of this allusive 
manner we refrain from giving specimens, 
as also of his style which, save when he 
forgets to be grand, is about as pretentious, 
owery, and verbose as he could make it. 
And this because we are sure that he will 
improve. His zeal has carried him to press 
ten years too soon. When his judgment is 
ripe, he will wonder how he could ever have 
written such nonsense about Joan of Arc 


and Louis XI.; he will own that a line of 
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clear statement is better than a page of 
allusion, and a pinch of good grammar 
worth more than a ton of bad rhetoric. 
The labour he has given to this book, which 
contains 2 great deal of good stuff, is 
remarkable. It is because we consider it so 
promising that we have taken the trouble 
to point outits defects. The illustrations are 
well chosen and excellent of their kind. 
Prefixed to the book are some thoughtful 
and elegant blank verses—the last lines 
especially beautiful. 
KE. Purcett. 








NEW NOVELS. 

Mercy. By W. D. Howells. 
David Douglas.) 

The House by the Medlar Tree. 


(Edinburgh : 


By Giovanni 


Verga. (Osgood, McIlvaine & Co.) 

Eline Vere. By Louis Couperus. (Chap- 
man & Hall.) 

Pretty Michal. By Maurice Jokai. (Chap- 


man & Hall.) 


On the Way Through. By Dorothea Gerard. 
(Eden, Remington & Co.) 


Australian Life. By Francis 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


Adventures of a Fair Rebel, 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


By V. Schallenberger. 


Adams, 
By Matt Crim. 


Green Tea. 
Unwin.) 


Reviewers have of late had frequent 
occasion to note the cosmopolitan nature of 
that steady flow of fiction which pours forth 
almost without ceasing from year’s end to 
year’s end. There are critics who deplore 
the break with the old traditions, and view 
with disfavour the inevitable disappearance 
of the ‘‘ three-volumer;” and some who, 
possibly with better reason, assert that 
peril to all concerned lies in the rapid ex- 
pansion of a public interest which is for 
ever craving a wider reach and new and 
unexpected vistas in the realm of romance. 
But others, again, believe that free trade 
is of as paramount importance to literature 
as it is, in a political sense, to the com- 
monwealth. We are in the main much 
more likely to gain than to lose by this 
free influx of fiction from America and 
Australasia and all the countries of Europe 
to the extreme East. There is a well- 
known country house in Scotland which 
has three hundred and sixty-five windows, 
one for each day in the year, according to 
the neighbours. Well, it may not be 
desirable to live in quite so liberally- 
windowed a palace of art, but in a sense 
the more windows the more sunshine and 
fresh air and general well-being. It is 
pleasanter to be able to look to ‘‘a’ the 
airts” at one’s will; and sight is not the 
keener, nor appreciation the deeper, because 
of restriction to a single outlook, whether 
over a wide stretch of country or only into 
one’s own kailyard. On the other hand, it 
is only fair to admit that many of our 
native novelists are handicapped by the 
adventitious glamour accompanying the 
writings of their foreign rivals ; for in fiction, 
as in everything else, there is a charm in 
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mere novelty, and nearly every intelligent 
reader is conscious of a peculiar interest in 
the perusal of a story in which alien people 
and strange ways of life and thought are 
depicted. 


There is certainly matter for the curiously- 
inclined in the batch of novels now under 
review. Among them there is only one 
book by an author we can claim as our own, 
and even Miss Gerard is by birth and 
naturalisation as much Austrian as Scottish. 
Mr. Howells and the author of Zhe Adven- 
tures of a Fair Rebel are American, and V. 
Schallenberger, though also a Transatlantic 
writer, isobviously of German race. Giovanni 
Verga is the foremost living Italian novelist ; 
and the same rank is taken in Hungary by 
Maurice Jokai, whose name, indeed, is as 
familiar throughout the Austrian and Ger- 
man empires as in his native land. Louis 
Couperus is one of the most promising of 
the new band of MHollanders who are 
attracting foreign attention to contemporary 
Dutch literature. Australian nationality is 
already so distinct that, for literary pur- 
poses, so able and representative a romancist 
as Mr. Francis Adams may be classed with 
the first-named writers rather than with the 
home-army. It is extremely interesting to 
turn from one to the other of the first four 
books on our list. The American novelist, 
the Italian, the Dutchman, and the Hun- 
garian, are all acknowledged “ realists” ; 
yet neither in method nor manner is there 
much resemblance between any two of them. 
That Mr. Howells and Signor Verga have 
something in common is obvious, quite apart 
from the former’s highly sympathetic appre- 
ciation of the latter and his work: yet Mr. 
Howells has never written anything to 
correspond to J Malivoglia, and in all the 
series of studies from life by the author of 
the charming Vita dei Campi there is 
nothing suggestive of the narrator of the 
fortunes of Silas Lapham or of the peculiar 
journalistic doings of Mr. Bartley Hubbard 
or Mr. Pinney. Maurice Jokai bears no 
resemblance to either, and indeed his realism 
is rather a matter of vivid descriptiveness 
than of that quintessential analysis which 
is characteristic of both Mr. Howells and 
Giovanni Verga. Jokai and Couperus, 
again, are as unlike each other as two 
“realists” can be: the one a romancist of 
the diffuse German school, the other a 
follower of Guy de Maupassant. Yet it is 
suggestive to note how all four differ in 
some quickly recognisable way from the 
other writers with whom, in the present 
instance, they are associated. What is the 
distinction? It is as though each had 
pondered over his imaginary personages, 
then over their circumstances and general 
environment and the relation of each to 
each, and finally over the narrative setting 
in which to display them; while the main 
object of the others has been to evolve a 
good narrative in the first instance, and to 
adapt to this motive the personages, their 
characters, and their actions. A crude 
specification, no doubt, but possibly as 
approximately adequate as any other that 
could be stated in a few words. 


Perhaps the least felicitous thing about 
Mr. Howells’ new novel is its title. ‘ Con- 
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science’ would be more apt. It is a story 
without a “hero”; for Milton Northwick, 
the fraudulent bank-director, is at most the 
protagonist in a scene from the tragi- 
comedy of ordinary life. His feeble, selfish 
conscience, that of his strange associate 
Pinney, that of his elder daughter Adeline, 
and that of Suzette the younger, those 
of all who are linked in a chain of cir- 
cumstances owing to Northwick’s criminal 
folly—this byplay of manifold conscience it 
is that constitutes the actuality, the per- 
suasive interest, of the book entitled Mercy. 
It seems to me one of the author’s ablest if 
not most entertaining studies of contempo- 
rary life: though, to be sure, much depends 
upon what one means by entertainment. 
Mr. Howells has so much shrewdness and 
observation, so much delicate humour and 
subtle irony, so much of grace and charm, 
so much remorseless exactitude in petty 
detail, and withal is at once so reserved 
and so genial, that no book from his pen 
can fail to be worth reading. On the other 
hand, there seems to me, perhaps mistakenly, 
to be a tendency on his part to become more 
and more bald in style: to write, as it were, 
documentary evidence rather than an 
imaginative record. Yet again, for so 
scholarly a craftsman, there are too many 
flaws—as in ‘‘a mellow glow from the in- 
candescent electrics penetrated to the outer 
dusk from them,” where the last two words 
are tautological, where the “to” following 
“penetrated” is pleonastic, and where 
“electrics” is, to say the least of it, an 
ugly colloquialism. In the same paragraph 
we are told that “the house suggested a 

erfect functional comfort,” an epithet that 

ardly leaves one much the wiser. It is 
because Mr. Howells is so notable a writer 
that these and similar flaws are irritating, 
and they are certainly not adduced here in 
any spirit of petty fault-finding. As a 
study in criminal psychology, Mercy is 
valuable and interesting; but it is much 
more than this, for it contains several 
charming side-episodes, some extremely 
clever characterisation, and many winsome 
touches and acute thoughts or sayings, in 
the familiar manner of the author at his 
best. Moreover, the story, as a story, does 
not drag; and even extreme admirers of 
the no-plot-and-little-action style of fiction 
may be brought to forgive certain almost 
conventionally sensational episodes, certain 
inconsistencies in the ‘‘ realism” even, of 
this latest product of America’s foremost 
realist. Giovanni Verga’s / Malivoglia 
has already been noticed in the Acaprmy, 
and no more need be said about this 
translation of it by Mrs. Craig than 
that it deserves all praise as a faithful and 
adequate rendering of a notable book. The 
Louse by the Medlar Tree is “The Village 
Tragedy” of Italy. Students of contempo- 
rary literature should, moreover, obtain it if 
only for its short but suggestive preface by 
Mr. Howells: and this not merely on 
account of such challenges as “‘ { / Malivoglia | 
is a masterpiece of the finest realism,”— 
** few tales, | think, are more moving or more 
full of heart-break than this; for few are 
so honest.”” Possibly in all Mr. Howells’ 
writings there is no statement more 


personal, more characteristic, more sugges- 





tive, than that comprised in these few 
pages. 


I do not know whether Eline Vere is an 
earlier or a later production than the novel 
entitled Footsteps of Fate. They have not 
much incommon. line Vere is the more 
interesting as a story, the other as a work 
of art. The latter is as concise as an episode 
by Guy de Maupassant or Catulle Mendés : 
the former is esser‘{ally Teutonic in its 
complicated detail and general diffuse- 
ness. Eline Vere is a young woman 
whose story ought to have been told 
by the author of Germinie Lacerteuz. 
But M. de Goncourt would not have 
needed over three hundred closely printed 
pages in order to reveal, in all its bareness, 
the morbid psychology of this girl’s nature 
and life. The story is a painful and in 
a sense a tragic one; but much of its 
native impressiveness is lost owing to 
the number of secondary episodes and 
to the lack of artistic concentration. At 
the same time, it is unquestionably a 
book worthy of careful consideration. The 
last chapter, descriptive of the madness 
of poor, overwrought Eline, of her con- 
sciousness of the mysterious blight and of 
the imminence of each fresh attack and of 
her suicide—which is more a bewildered, 
haphazard, stumbling into the arms of death 
than a reasoned effort at self-destruction— 
is powerfully written. 


There are episodes in Pretty Michal of a 
much more sensational nature than any in 
Eline Vere, but there is not the same tragic 
atmosphere. The story is a recast of cer- 
tain horrible headsman-legends which are 
still current in Polish Germany, in Austria, 
and Hungary: these, at any rate, are 
wrought into the narrative, and in a highly 
skilful fashion. The story is ‘ realistic” 
enough in a certain way to satisfy the most 
exigent in the matter of unpleasant detail ; 
but too often, both in style and conception, 
it is merely fantastic. In how far this free 
translation of 4 Szép Mikhdl is a literal and 
adequate rendering, specialists in Hungarian 
literature must decide. It reads well, despite 
some occasional peculiarities of phrase; but 
I am under the impression that it is consider- 
ably shorter than the German version which 
has had such popularity on both sides of 
the Danube. It is a picturesque and excit- 
ing tale. 


The author of On the Way Through, as 
well as he of Pretty Michal, writes under the 
Austrian flag. It is, however, the sole 
thing Maurice Jokai and Miss Dorothea 
Gerard have in common. This latest 
volume by the clever and entertaining author 
of Orthodox, and joint author of Reata, consists 
of one relatively long, and three short 
stories. None of the latter are worthy of 
this resurrection. Even in magazine form 
they cannot have been very alluring, and 
““My Nightmare,” which is meant to be 
thrilling, is about as tame an effort 
in the art of “creeps” as was ever per- 
petrated. The longer tale that gives its 
name to the collection is readable, but the 
book will add nothing to its author’s repu- 
tation. Her recent Aeata was so striking a 
study that one with good reason anticipated 











from Miss Gerard something different from 
these very ordinary tales. 


An emphatic welcome, on the other hand, 
is due to the group of striking tales 
brought together under the far from 
alluring title of Australian Life. Mr. Francis 
Adams gives us eight stories under the 
heading ‘‘ Along the Coast,” and six more 
under that of “‘Up Country.” They are 
nearly all exceptionally readable. If Miss 
Gerard resent the above remarks about 
her ‘‘ Nightmare,” let her read Mr. Adams’ 
story of ‘‘ The Hut by the Tanks” in order 
to understand the distinction, in creepiness, 
between the merely gruesome and the 
horrible. The most original tale is, 
perhaps, the first, though Mr. Adams has 
done his best to ruin “The Red Snake” by 
an altogether unnecessary and unwelcome 
musical accompaniment, if his fantastic 
commentary can be thus described. It is 
meant to enhance the strange story; as a 
matter of fact it interferes with the versimili- 
tude of the latter in an irritating fashion. An 
author should not be seen before the foot- 
lights at the same time as his dramatis 
personae. People who are as tired of Aus- 
tralian as of Irish stories, can yet depend 
upon not being bored by these vivid and 
picturesque transcripts from life. We have 
a new story-teller among us, and one so 
able that it is to be hoped he will never 
again write so feeble a tale as the second 
in the present collection, ‘‘ Kate Robinson.” 


The Adventures of a Fair Rebel is by an 
American writer, and is intended for 
American readers. Apart from its interest 
asa page from the history of the Great 
War, it is a pleasantly told story, and will 
be welcome to those who “ can’t abide” 
tragic endings. 


No one need expect to find in the Green 
Tea of Mrs. or Miss V. Schallenberger the 
weird suggestions of Sheridan Le Fanu in 
his similarly entitled tale in Jn a Glass 
Darkly. This “Green Tea” may cheer but 
it will not inebriate. It is a Californian 
love-story, and if anything but enthralling, 
is at least readable ; more than this cannot 
be said for it. 

Witiiam Suarr. 








SOME COUNTRY BOOKS. 


Yorkshire Folk-Talk: with Characteristics of 
those who speak it in the North and East 
Ridings. By the Rev. M. C. F. Morris 
(Frowde). ‘This is a delightful book. The 
author has a genuine enthusiasm for rustic 
dialect and character, together with a good 
deal of literary skill, and discourses so pleasantly 
and sensibly that the 264 pages which the 
volume contains (apart from the glossary) are 
all too few. The book abounds in capital 
stories, told with great zest and spirit. We 
will quote one or two specimens. As at 
illustration of Yorkshire cautiousness in speech, 
Mr. Morris gives the following answer, re- 
turned by a parishioner to the question. how 
he liked the new parson: ‘‘ We’ve summere 
him, an’ we've wintthered him, an’ we 
summer him ageean, an’ then mebbe ah’ll tell 
ya!” A poor woman thus recounted the 
misfortunes that had befallen her son : 


‘“‘ Aw, ma’am, he’s lost two pigs an’ two childer' 
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He taks on weeantly pate strange lamentation | 
aboot t’ childer; bud as ah says tiv him, nivver 
heed aboot t’ childer, they’re a deeal betther off 
an’ ivver thoo can deea for ’em; bud, ma’am, ah 
is sorry aboot t’ pigs! he scratted an’ scratted ti 
git em up, an’ they wer wo’th two pund apiece, 
an’ 200 the’ve beeath on ’em deed.”’ 


The consolation offered by the same woman 
to her dying husband was certainly original : 


‘*He taks on weeantly, ma’am, bud ah says tiv 
him, deeant tak on seea; wa didn’t all on us cum 
into t’ wo’ld tigither, an’ wa can’t all on us leeave it 
tigither.’’ 


The chapter on ‘‘ Customs and Superstitions” 
is interesting, though there are few, if any, of 
the practices or notions which it describes that 
are not already familiar to folk-lorists. The 
philological value of Mr. Morris’s work is to 
some extent lessened by the too wide extent of 
the district from which the words have been 
gathered. If the exact localities in which each 
word was heard had been specified, this ob- 
jection would have been removed. As it is, we 
can only suspect, from certain phonological 
discrepancies, that two or three sub-dialects 
are mixed up in the vocabulary. The dialects 
of North and East Yorkshire contain a very 
large Scandinavian element, and Mr. Morris 
furnishes some interesting illustrations from 
the popular speech of Scotland, which he has 
studied with some attention. A few of his 
comparisons are unsound. The adjective bain 
has nothing to do with the Danish bane, ‘‘path- 
way”; Mr. Morris also refers, and correctly, 
to the O.N. beinn. The Yorkshire bottry or 
bur-tree, the elder, has no connexion with the 
Jutland burre-tree, the burdock, nor has brim 
(M.E. breme), bleak, with the Danish bryn, 
brow of a hill, or conny (= canny) with the 
Danish kjin. The interesting word forwoden 
“in a state of dirt, disorder, and waste,’’ is 
not connected with Danish at foride, but is 
probably the old English forworden, the passive 
participle of forweorban, to come toruin. Skeel, 
a milking pail, seems to be, as Mr. Morris says, 
the O.N. skjéla; but he is wrong in saying that 
skaal, a cup, is from the same root. As in 
most other dialects, there are curious instances 
of words of learned origin that have taken 
root in popular uses. The name brassic, for the 
charlock or wild mustard, seems to be nothing 
else than the Latin brassica ; although the 
charlock is not botanically a Brassica, it is 
nearly allied to that genus, several species of 
which are popularly confounded with it. Mr. 
Morris’s account of the pronunciation is clearly 
not the work of a trained phonetician, but it 
gives evidence of a good ear and considerable 
talent for acoustic analysis. In most cases, 
though not in all, a student of phonetics will 
be able to form an approximately correct guess 
at the sounds which Mr. Morris means to 
represent—a thing that can very rarely be said 
with reference to dialect glossaries in which the 
pronunciation is indicated without the use of 
any scientific alphabet. It is difficult, how- 
ever, to believe that the vowels in /vol, sa/e, 
most, and seem, are in any dialect rendered pre- 
cisely by one and the same sound, though in 

- Morris’s specimens they are all represented 
by eea. A little knowledge of phonetic science 
would have made a good book still better; but 
we are grateful to the author for what he 
has given us, 


The Gentlewoman’s Book of Sports. I. Edited 
by Lady Greville. (Henry.) ies now-a- 
days seem bent on enjoying all the sports 
which not so long ago were left to the sterner 
sex; and some dozen, more or less known in 
society, here issue their manifesto on amuse- 
ments which must now be deemed epicene. 
‘Diane Chasseresse,” Lady Colin Campbell, 
and Miss Starkey discuss trout-fishing. It 





cannot honestly be said that they throw any 
fresh light, either on it or on salmon fishing; 
and the confusion of their style, it may 
hoped, is redeemed by their skill as fisher- 
women. _—— we are old-fashioned, but the 
donning of e habiliments by some of these 
fair anglers does not greatly commend itself. 
Woman would scarcely be ‘a lovely appari- 
tion,” if met in some lonely valley, ‘‘ dressed 
in a pair of tweed knickerbockers, kilt skirt, 
loose, many-pocketed coat, woollen stockings, 
and thick, hob-nailed shoes,” together with a 
deer-stalker’s cap. We are lost in amazement, 
too, at the 16-foot rod which Miss Starkey 
appears to recommend for trout fishing, though 
it is just possible this may be meant for salmon. 
There must be some mistake, too—probably 
ten feet left out of consideration—in the 64-foot 
rod which Mrs. Stagg, the celebrated American 
angler, prescribes for catching tarpon; at 
least, a masculine angler would hardly care to 
kill her ‘‘ record tarpon” of 205 Ibs. with such 
a weapon. The chapters on Golf, Fencing, and 
Archery are pleasantly written. The book is 
bright and amusing throughout; and, thanks 
to the portraits with which it is adorned, when 
the reader is tired of the ladies’ writing, he can 
use it as a Book of Beauty. 


Poultry for the Table and Market. By W. B. 
Tegetmeier. (Horace Cox.) The end at which 
this book aims is to increase throughout the 
country the supply of eggs and poultry fit for 
the market. The author’s suggestions ought to 
be pondered by all who keep poultry for profit : 
indeed, a more practical book on the subject 
was never written. Rearing of fancy breeds 
for sale is a totally distinct business. Mr. 
Tegetmeier treats, however, of the most im- 
portant breeds of fowls, illustrating the birds 
when first introduced, and when developed, as 
many now have, into monstrosities. Turkeys, 
ducks, and geese obtain chapters of their own. 
The author demolishes for the hundredth time 
the venerable fallacy that poultry-farms, as 
such, can ever be made to pay, whereas to rear 
a certain number of poultry in habits of finding 
much of their own food round a farm is a 
certain mode of increasing income. All who 
have made the experiments know that the 
author is right ; although his dictum that “‘ as 
many birds can be kept around the homestead 
of a farm of thirty or fifty acres, as can be main- 
tained about one of five hundred or a thousand,”’ 
sounds somewhat paradoxical. His remarks on 
housing, feeding, hatching, and the rearing 
of chickens for market are full of good sense. 
The book will, it may be hoped, be the means 
of stopping much cruelty and disease among 
cocks and hens kept in small runs, such as may 
be seen in the outskirts of most towns. Even the 
most experienced poultry-keeper will learn 
much from it, and it cannot be too widely 
circulated in rural districts. 


Soils and Manures. By J. M. H. Munro. 
With Chapters on Drainage and Land Improve- 
ment by J. Wrightson. (Cassells.) This is an 
excellent addition to that good and cheap issue 
of agricultural text-books which Messrs. 
Cassell call the ‘‘ Downton Series,” and which 
have ere now been commended in the 
AcapEMY, The names of the writers of these 
little books are sufficient guarantee for their 
correctness. It is much to the future advant- 
age of English agriculture that the researches 
of Liebig, Boussingault, and Lawes should 
thus be popularised, and these manuals ought 
to prove useful in technical schools and for 
farming pupils. The chemistry of soils and 
the physiology of vegetable growth are here 
carefully treated, and the relative value of 
manures assessed. At present agriculture lies 
under a dark cloud, but science and speci 
knowledge are more needed than ever. For 





use in the far distant plains of Manitoba and 
British Columbia the settler might well add 
the volumes of this series to his little library. 
Indeed, the information which they contain 
cannot be too widely disseminated. 


Practical Fruit Culture. By J.Cheal. (Bell.) 
No further criticism on this little book is 
needed than to say that it exactly answers 
to its title. It forms one of Messrs. Bell’s 
Agricultural Series, and is written by the head 
of the Crawley Nurseries. This, alone, ought 
to commend it to all fruit growers. The subject 
may be broadly divided into commercial and pri- 
vate growing, and of these the former branch is 
excellently treated. In the sections on packing 
and exhibiting dessert apples for sale, Mr. 
Cheal gives some indispensable hints, if English 
apples are ever to compete with foreign 
supplies. He must be a clever amateur 
gardener who does not also find much worth 
remembering in the chapters on private 
orchards. It is worth while adding one 
wrinkle more to this meritorious little book. 
Apples and pears can be safely kept through 
winter when stored in the fruit-room by 
spreading newspapers lightly over them. For 
those who do not possess Miss Ormerod’s 
Manual of Injurious Insects, Mr. Cheal 
treats of the entomological pests which the 
fruit grower should dread. Where gardening 
classes are now taught in rural districts as one 
form of technical education, we cannot imagine 
a more useful book than Mr. Cheal’s. 


Live Stock. By John Wrightson. (Cas- 
sells.) The two previous volumes of this 
Agricultural Series have already been favour- 
ably noticed in the AcApEMy, and the present 
one, the natural sequel, is no whit inferior to 
its predecessors. Above all, it is thoroughly 
practical. The different breeds of cattle are 
described and illustrated, and due honour paid 
to Mr. Bakewell, of Dishley, the great improver 
of live stock by careful breeding. The chapters 
on the management of cattle and on dairy- 
work are excellent, both in their fulness and in 
their condensation. Books never made a 
farmer, but such manuals as this series ought 
to make many farmers better than they are. 
Prof. Wrightson has designedly written the 
later chapters of Live Stock to suit more 
advanced students. 











NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tue title which Mr. Swinburne has chosen for 
his forthcoming tragedy is 7'he Sisters. 


WE have a pamphleteer with us yet older 
than Mr. Gladstone. Karl Grey, who is now in 
his ninetieth year, has sent to press with 
Messrs. Macmillans a pamphlet on the Com- 
mercial Policy of the British Colonies and the 
McKinley Tariff, which was, we understand, 
found to be too long for publication as an 
article in the Nineteenth Century, as was 
originally intended. 

Mr. WitttAM Warson has compiled an 
anthology of English love poetry, for publica- 
tion in the Golden Treasury Series. His title, 
borrowed from Browning, is Lyric Love. 


“Q.’s” new book, / Saw Three Ships, will 
be published by Messrs. Cassell & Co. on May 
17, and simultaneously in New York. 


Mr. Rosert Bripces has in the press a new 
edition of Achilles in Scyros. It will be 
uniform with his volume of Shorter Poems, 
and will be published by Messrs. Bell. A 
large-paper edition is also announced. 


Messrs. G. Bett & Sons will shortly 
publish a fourth and cheaper edition of Mr, 
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Andrew Lang’s Helen of Troy, uniform in 
price and binding with the popular reprint of 
Mr. Lang’s books now being issued by Messrs. 
Longmans. 

Tue recent Whistler Exhibition seems to 
have created a new demand for The Gentle Art 
of Making Enemies; the publisher, Mr. Heine- 
mann, announces a revised and enlarged 
edition, to appear in the course of May. 


Tue new volume of Book Prices Current, 
containing the record of sales at auction during 
1891, is announced by Mr. Elliot Stock for 
immediate publication. 


Mr. Davin Nutr will publish next week 
The Composition of the Book of Genesis, by Mr. 
Edgar Innes Fripp, late Hibbert scholar and 
student of Manchester New College. This 
book contains an analysis of Genesis into its 
constituent elements, printed in different 
types in wee columns, and restored as far 
as — to their original forms, with full 
explanatory comment at the foot of the page. 
There will also be given a series of six maps, 
illustrating the historical relationships reflected 
in the patriarchal stories, an abridgment of the 
Chaldean flood legend, &c. 


Dvurinc the first week in May, the Religious 
Tract Society will publish /ames Gilmour of 
Mongolia: His Diaries, Letters, and Reports, 
edited and arranged by Mr. Richard Lovett, 
with three photogravure portraits, two maps, 
and other illustrations. The family and friends 
of Mr. Gilmour have entrusted to his old fellow- 
student, Mr. Lovett, his diaries, embracing the 
years 1870 to 1891, and a very large number of 
letters. The directors of the London Missionary 
Society have also allowed him to use the reports 
Mr. Gilmour sent to them from time to time. 
After careful study of this mass of MSS., Mr. 
Lovett has come to the conclusion that it would 


in Mr. Gilmour’s own words. 


Mr. Epwarp SA.tMon is collecting from the 
Home News some sketches of Lord Rosebery, 
Mr. Luke Fildes, Mr. John Morley, Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree, and others, under the title 
‘Twelve Men of To-day.’’ The volume will 
be published, with portraits, by Messrs, Chap- 
man & Hall next week. 


Mr. WILLIAM HEINEMANN will publish, 
early in June, a volume by Mr. I. Zangwill, 
entitled 7'he Old Maid’s Club, with illustrations 
by Mr. F. H. Townsend. 


Messrs. FREDERICK WARNE & Co. will 
shortly publish a new volume by Mr. J. 
Marshall Mather, entitled Popular Studies of 
Nineteenth Century Poets, a series of sketches 
from Wordsworth the Naturalist to Browning 
the Optimist. 


Messrs. Crosny Lockwoop & Son will 
issue next month a second edition, revised 
and largely rewritten, of Our Temperaments ; 
their Studies and their Teaching, by Mr. 
Alexander Stewart. To the portraits in the 
first edition, those of Pope and Sterne, with 
quotations showing the association of mental 
with physical characteristics, have been added ; 
and chromo-lithographs, from drawings by 
Lockhart Bogle, of temperaments very often 
seen appear for the first time. Indexes have 


also been added. 


Wer hear that Miss Amelia B. Edwards 
appointed her old friend and travelling com- 
panion, Miss Kate Bradbury, to be her literary 
executor. Communications should be addressed 
to her at The Larches, Westbury-on-Trym, 
near Bristol. 


THE annual meeting of the Camden Society 
will be held at Rolls House, Chancery-lane, on 


THE committee of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund have arranged a course of lectures on 
various points connected with the work and 
objects of the society, to be given during the 
months of May and June, in the lecture room 
of the Royal Medical Hall, 20, Hanover-square, 
at 4 p.m. The following will be the lec- 
turers :—Sir Charles W. Wilson on ‘‘ Jerusalem” ; 
Major Conder on “‘ The Future of Palestine” ; 
Canon Tristram on ‘‘ The Natural History of 
Palestine’? ; Mr. Walter Besant on ‘‘ Twenty- 
seven Years’ Work”; the Rev. Dr. W. Wright 
on ‘‘The Hittites up to date”; Mr. W. M. 
Flinders Petrie, on ‘‘The Story of a Tell”; 
Canon Dalton on ‘‘The Modern Traveller in 
Palestine.” 


Mr. FREDERICK HARRISON is announced to 
deliver a series of public addresses on ‘‘ Positive 
Morals” on Sundays at 7 p.m. during May, at 
Newton Hall, Fetter-lane. 


On Monday next, May 2, Messrs. Sotheby 
will sell a selection from the library of Mr. 
G. B. Anderson, of Selkirk, who seems to have 
devoted himself to first editions, &c., of the 
present century. The series of Thackeray is 
notable for including a copy of the Flore et 
Zephyr, with a letter of the author referring to 
it, and an engraved portrait, apparently 
hitherto unknown. We may also notice a 
remarkably fine copy of Poems by Two Brothers. 


On Thursday and Friday the same publishers 
will sell the collection of historical Soomeente 
and letters formed by the late Dr. John 
Webster, of Aberdeen. Among the former 
class, we may mention an autograph letter of 
Oliver Cromwell, of December 17, 1642, desir- 
ing Captain Vernon to pay George Barton, 





'ment of his troop, according to Lord Essex’s 
| warrant. 
S101 /volume, the original warrant, letters from 
be better to tell the story of his life very largely | 





-Monday next, May 2, at 4.30 p.m. 


Cromwell’s servant, the money for the pay- 
With this is bound up, in a morocco 


Carlyle and Mr. 8. R. Gardiner, and portraits. 
Of the latter class, the following criticism by 
Wordsworth, dated April 27, 1815: 


**You mentioned Guy Mannering in your last. I 
have read it. I cannot say that I was disappointed, 
for there is considerable talent displayed in the 
performance, and much of that sort of knowledge 
with which the author’s mind is richly stored. 
But the adventures are, I think, not well chosen 
or invented, and they are still worse put together ; 
and the characters, with the exception of Meg 
Merrilies, excite little attention.’’ 


A Juntus Bibliography has been appearing— 
where we should not precisely have Tboked for 
it—in the two last numbers of the Bulletin of 
the Mercantile Library of Philadelphia. 








FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


Tue May number of London Society contains 
a long article by Mr. W. Connor Sydney, 
entitled ‘‘A Famous Lady of the Last Century,” 
which is, in substance, a review of the two 
volumes of Letters and Journals of Lady Mary 
Coke, printed privately some little time ago by 
the Earl of Home. The same author will 
contribute, to an early number of the (entle- 
man’s Magazine, ® paper on the social life of 
London in the times of Charles IT. 


THE Newberry House Magazine for May will 
contain the following articles: ‘‘A Charity 
Clearing House,” by the Rev. S. A. Barrett ; 
“Who were the Hittites?” by Prof. A. H. 
Sayce; ‘‘Special Forms of Prayer (Sixteenth 
Century),”’ by the Rev. Dr. J. Charles Cox; 
‘* The Life and Works of William Hunnes,” by 
Mrs. Stopes; and a fourth instalment of 
‘* Church Folk Lore,” by the Rev. J. E. Vaux. 


Mr. MACKENZIE BELL will contribute a 
poem to an early number of the Christian 





To celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of its publication, Mr. Gilbert Dalziel will give, 
as a supplement with the issue of Judy for 
May 4, 1892, an exact facsimile of the first 
number, which was published May 1, 1867. 
It will be printed on paper as like that used 
twenty-five years ago as is now possible. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


THE subject which Mr. Gladstone has chosen 
for the Romanes Lecture, which he is to deliver 
at Oxford during the current term, is ‘‘ Mediae- 
val Universities.” 

Mr. 8S. ScHECHTER, reader in Talmudic at 
Cambridge, is engaged on a catalogue of the 
Hebrew MSS. in the University Library. 


Mr. JAMES BRYCE, ius professor of civil 
law at Oxford, was to deliver a public lecture 
to-day (Saturday) on ‘‘ The Law of Nature.” 


Pror. J. W. HAs, Clark lecturer in English 
literature at Trinity College, Cambridge, pro- 
to deliver s course of six lectures during 

the present term on ‘‘ Shakspere’s Comedies.” 


Mr. CLAUDE MONTEFIORE’S course of Hib- 
bert Lectures, upon ‘“‘The Origin and Growth 
of Religion, as illustrated by the Religion of 
the Ancient Hebrews,” will be given at Man- 
chester New College, Oxford (as well as in 
London), beginning on Monday, May 9. 

THE Oxford Magazine for April 27 prints in 
full the Latin h delivered by the late 
senior proctor on hotes down office. Follow- 
ing the usual custom, it consists of a com- 
memoration of the eg — : = 

t year, special mention being made of deaths 
me ot new professors. It is much to be desired 
that a collection of these speeches should be 

ublished, though we fear that some of them 
—s exist even in MS. 

Str M. Monter-WILiiAMs has issued an 
appeal for a further sum of £4000, for the 
extension of the Indian Institute at Oxford, 
so as to complete the original architectural 
design of Mr. Basil Champneys, as well as to 
provide a large lecture-room, and additional 
accommodation for the library. 

TuE following are the members of the Royal 
Commission appointed 

**to consider and, if they think fit, alter and amend 
and extend the proposed [Gresham University] 
charter . . . soastoform .. . ascheme 
for the establishment under charter of an efficient 
teaching university for London ’’ :— 

Earl Cowper, Lord Reay, Sir Lyon Playfair, 
Sir William S. Savory, Sir George M. Humphry, 
Prof. G. G. Ramsay of Glasgow, Canon 
Browne, Prof. Henry Sidgwick, Prof. J. 8. 
Burdon Sanderson, Mr. James Anstie, Q.C., 
Mr. Ralph Charlton Palmer (master of the 
Mercers Company), and Principal G. H. 
Rendall, of University College, Liverpool. 
Four courses of lectures in archaeology will 
be given at University College, Gower-street, 
during the present term. Prof. Reginald 
Stuart Poole will himself lecture on “The 
Mediaeval Archaeology of the West,” and on 
“The Mediaeval Archaeology of the East,” the 
introductory lecture of each of these courses 
being free to the public. Mr. Maurice Hewlett 
oil lasieee on “The Relations of Religion and 
Art in the Middle Ages”; and Mr. J. Kennedy. 
of the Bengal Civil Service, on “‘ Ancient and 
Saracenic Art in Northern India.” Most of the 
lectures will be illustrated by lime-light slides. 
A visit to Oxford will be arranged at the end 
of the term. 

TWELVE lectures on Dante’s Paradiso will be 
delivered in Italian by Prof. A. Farinelli at 
University College, Gower-street, on Tuesdays 
and Fridays at 3 p.m. for six consecutive weeks, 
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commencing on May 3. Admission is free. 
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Pror. G. C. WARR will give a special course 
of lectures on ‘‘ The Subject-Matter of Homer’s 
Odyssey” (in English) at the Ladies’ Depart- 
ment of King’s College, Kensington-square, 
commencing on Wednesday next, May 4, 3 p.m. 

Mr. J. E. Luoyp has been appointed lecturer 
in Welsh history at the University College of 
North Wales, Bangor, where he already occu- 
pies the office of registrar. 


A Report has been issued on the peripatetic 
teaching in scientific and techni subjects 


carried on in country districts, during last 
winter, under the supervision of the Oxford 
delegates for university extension, acting in 
concert with the technical instruction com- 
mittees of County Councils. The courses of 
lectures were attended altogether hy upwards 
of 10,000 persons. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
A SIROCCO DAY. 
(In the Alban Mountains.) 


A sky with funeral pomp of cloudland hung ; 
An air unstirr’d; the grey Campagna-sea 
To Ocean’s azure tossing drearily ; 
A still blue lake, sleeping its pines among 
Wide grassy lawns, and o’er their carpet flung 
Asphodel-star and pale anemone, 
Where faintly sounds the hoarsely droning bee : 
It is a world how sad, though fair and young. 


Yes, this is spring, and yonder is the dome, 
The city young for all her buried years. 
Yet I, as sad these classic fields I roam, 
Seem in that underworld, as poets tell, 
Of shadows dim, untouch’d by smiles or tears, 
Who pace the joyless mead of asphodel. 


C. E. Tyrer. 
Castel Gandolfo: April 8, 1892. 








OBITUARY. 


FRIEDRICH VON BODENSTEDT. 


In Friedrich von Bodenstedt, who has just died 
at Wiesbaden of the fell disease which has this 
year robbed Europe of so many men, great 
and good, Germany has lost a great and good 
poet. Mirza Schaffy is the name by which 
Friedrich von Bodenstedt was best known, the 
Songs, by which he, some forty years ago, 
took the heart of Germany by storm having 
been given to the world as ‘The Songs of 
Mirza Schaffy.” So it pleased the young 
German singer, who had spent happy years in 
the East, to call them, in compliment to a 
loved Persian teacher. There was, however, 
nothing Oriental about them, excepting here 
and there the metrical form adopted; and it 
was, at first, with amusement, and afterwards, 
with chagrin, that Bodenstedt learnt that a 
large portion of his countrymen believed his 
work with the Persian name to be merely a 
translation. Even now that they have passed 
through more than a hundred editions, and are 
part of the heart-lore of Germany, there are 
many who do not know that the “Songs of 
Mirza Schaffy” are the songs of Friedrich von 
Bodenstedt, and that the lady Edlitam, to 
whom they are dedicated, is none other than 
Mathilde,* his German wife, called still by 
those who, like the present writer, have the 
honour of knowing her, ‘“‘ Frau Edlitam.” 

How German is the spirit of these songs may 
be seen by the following love-ditty, as little 
Oriental, surely, as anything in Heine : 

**Down on the vast, deep ocean 
The sun his beams doth throw, 
Till every wavelet treiables 
Beneath their ruddy glow. 


* The / is dropped in the anagram, 








‘** How likenest thou those sunbeams 
Upon my songs’ wild sea ; 
They tremble all and glitter, 
Reflecting only thee !’’ * 
And this bit of wisdom could surely only come 
from one who had looked about him in the 
West of the world : 


“* Not always he most sage is 
Who oldest of his age is ; 
And they who much do suffer 
Grow colder and grow—rougher.”’ 


The plain fact is that Bodenstedt, despite his 
Eastern pseudonym, is as German as was his 
compatriot, the Reformer, author of the 
remarkable couplet : 


‘*Ja, wer nicht liebt Wein, Weib, und Gesang, 
Der bleibt ein Narr sein Leben lang !”’ 


‘‘ Wein, Weib, und Gesang”’—these it is that 
make up the book of Mirza Schaffy. Here is 
the opening of one of his wine-songs, con- 
cerning which the question may well be asked: 
Who but a very German Hafiz would so sing ? 


‘* In the goblet’s magic measure, 
In the wine’s all-powerful spirit, 
Lieth poison and delight : 
Lieth purest, basest pleasure, 
Ev’n according to the merit 
Of the drinker ye invite. 
** Lo, the fool in baseness sunken, 
Having drunk till he is tired ; 
When he drinks, behold him drunken, 
When we drink, we are inspired!’’. . . 
Another of these German—very German— 
songs begins : 
** Drink not unfeelingly, 
Nor yet unthinking drink.” . . . 
Pass we now with the poet from ‘‘ Wein” to 
‘*Weib.”” Would any but a Teuton have 
written this ? 


** A perfect woman likeneth a fount, 
Whose pure, clear waters bubble as they mount, 
A very revelation of the Lord. 
It doth but joy and freshen us: no mast 
It will bear onward; but the ocean vast, 
Aye, and great rivers borrow from its hoard.” 
Of Song the poet whispers that its soul is 
brevity : 
‘* Witty rimes and clever 
Never should too long be; 
This beware and never 
Let too long your song be.’’ 


His prevailing note is merry, but he can be 
very serious. His creed is beautiful : 


‘* In early days methought that all must last, 
Then I beheld all changing, dying, fleeting ; 
But though my soul now grieves for much that’s 


past, 
And changeful fortunes set my heart oft 


beating ; 
I yet believe in mind that all will last, 
Because the old in new I still am meeting.’’ 

These are some of the songs the music of 
which (there is in the German originals of them 
a very sweet music) has passed into German 
life; but in Friedrich von Bodenstedt his 
country has lost not only a writer of songs, but 
also a finescholar. His knowledge of languages 
was wide, and his translations of the poets, 
especially the Russian poets, are masterpieces. 
For a time he held the chair of Old English at 
the University of Munich, and England will 
long remember him as a Shaksperian scholar 
of the first importance; one, moreover, who 
was not only a commentator, for his contribu- 
tions towards Shaksperian criticism, many and 
valuable as they are, are not the first tribute 
which he has paid to our poet, as they will know 
who have read his superb rendering into German 





* The English versions of the songs here given 
are from the translation of ‘‘ Mirza Schafty,”’ 
by Elsa D’Esterre-Keeling, published by Karl 

ridener, of Hamburg, in 1880, 





of the Sonnets. The music of Spenser also 
delighted him, and among his poems is an epic 
written in the Spenserian stanza, of which epic 
he said sadly one day, ‘‘ My —— do not read 
it.” Though possessed of a perfect knowledge 
of English, he had but little acquaintance with 
England, and it was one of his beautiful beliefs 
that the people of Spenser’s country read 
Spenser. 

In daily intercourse Friedrich von Boden- 
stedt was singularly gentle and kind, with an 
old-world courtliness of manner that was very 
charming. The present writer only once saw 
him really angry, and that was on a young 
girl’s venturing in his presence to speak 
slightingly of Thomas Moore. The poet, then 
already an old man, rose from the table at 
which he was sitting, and, without book, 
“chanted,” in a rich musical voice, song after 
song from the Irish lyrist, repeating at the 
close of each, ‘‘If that is not song, what is it?” 
The confession was made that that was song, and 
the poet, grown calm again, said gently, ‘Is 
song not poetry ?” 

The question is one the answer to which, it 
seems, the world is giving to-day, and—lie 
gently, earth, on those sweet singers, Moore 
and Bodenstedt!—very largely, alas! in the 
negative. 

Esa D’EsTErRE-KEELING. 


in 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE principal article of L’Art et ’Idée for 
April is devoted by M. Octave Uzanne to an 
account of that ingenious artist with pen and 
pencil, M. Louis Morin—an article plentifully 
embellished both in the text and out of it with 
examples of M. Morin’s quaint and manifold 
skill. The most elaborately presented of these 
is an aquatint of Breton fisher girls. But some 
of the smaller vignettes and silhouettes in the 
text are excellently comic and graceful, and 
explain the fancy which rich bibliophiles are 
said to have for commissioning M. Morin to 
illustrate copies of favourite books with original 
drawings. An odd contemporary compte rendu 
of ‘‘ Justine,” executed with much propriety and 
perfect platitude, is supplied by M. Maurice 
Tourneux. There is also one on ‘‘ Les Artistes 
du Siécle,” and several devoted to current 
literature, especially to that of Les Jewnes, for 
“* Cet Age est cans pitié’’ in a new sense, and 
insists on our listening to its recitations. 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Becxuavus, H. Zu Schillers Wallenstein. Leipzig: Fock. 


1M. 
Davuvet, Alphonse. L’(vangéiiste. Paris: Dentu. 3 fr. 
50 


c. 

Gorrue-Jaursucn. Hrsg. v. L. Geiger. 13. Bd. Frank- 
furt-a.-M.: Riitten. 10M. 

—— C. L’Empire inédit. 1855. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
8 fr. 50 c. 

Gwiyner, W. Goethes Faustidee nach der urspriinglichen 
Conception, aufgedeckt u. nachgewiesen. Frankfurt-a.- 
M.: Baer. 7 M. 50 Pf. 

Hovuparp, Ad. Premiers principes de l’(conomique. Paris: 
Guillawmin. 4 fr. 

Kvacsata, J. Johann Amos Comenius. Sein Leben u. 
— Schriften. 2. Lfg. Leipzig: Klinkhardt. 1 M. 


Nevxomm, E., et P. d’Estriies. Les Hohenzollern. Paris: 
Didier. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Pféroz, A. Au Soudan francais: souvenirs de guerre et de 
mission. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 7 fr. 50. 


THEOLOGY, ETC. 


Kuuy, G. Das muratorische Fragment iib, die Biicher d, 
neuen Testaments. Mit Einleitg. u. Erkliirgn. hrsg, 
Ziirich: Héhr. 2M. 

— 4 P.de. Septuagintastudien. Giittingen: Dieterich, 
12 


Rauurs, A. ‘Ani u. ‘Anaw in den Psalmen. Gittingen: 
Dieterich. 2M. 40 Pf. 

Scuwatty, F. Das Leben nach dem Tode nach den Vorstell- 
ungen d. alten Isracl u. d. Judentums einschliesslich d. 
— im Zeitalter Christi. Giessen: Ricker, 
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HISTORY, ETC. 


Cuassix, C. L. La préparation de la guerre de Vendée, 
1789—1793. Paris: Dupont. 30 fr. 
Karatoa der Danziger Stadtbibliothek, 1. Bd. 1. Thi. 
Die Danzig betreff. Handschriften. Danzig: Bertling. 
5M. 

Larrey, le Baron. Madame Mére (Napoleonis mater). 
Paris: Dentu. 15 fr. 

Ortvay, Th, Geschichte der Stadt Pressburg. 1. Bd. Von 
den iiltesten Zeiten bis zum Erlischen d. Arpidenhauses. 
1. Hiilfte. Pressburg: Stampfel. 2M. 50 Pf. ‘ 

Bcuvarcz, J. Montesquieu u. die Verantwortlichkeit der 
Riithe d. Monarchen in England, Aragonien. Ungerm. 
~* rt n u. Schweden (1189—1748). Leipzig: ed- 
rich. 4M. 

Tuvreav-Danaty, P. Histoire de la Monarchie de Juillet. 
Tomes VI. et VII. Paris: Plon. 16 fr. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


BeroManxy, J. Geschichte der Philosophie. 1. Bd. Die 
Philosophie vor Kant. Berlin: Mittler. 8 M. : 
Gereckxe, A. Die Aussichtslosigkeit d. Moralismus. Ziirich : 
Schabelitz. 3M. 

Rapvmsky, V. Die prihistorischen Fundstiitten, ihre Er- 
forschg. u. Behandlg., m. besond. Riicksicht auf 
Bosnien u, die Hercegovina. Wien: Gerold. 5 M. 


PHILOLOGY, ETC. 


Crusis, O., u. L. Cony. Zur handschriftlichen Ueber- 
lieferung, Kritik u. Quellenkunde der Paroemiogzaphen. 
Gittingen: Dieterich. 2M. 50 Pf. 

Joost, A. Was ergiebt sich aus dem — <= 
Xenophons in der Anabasis f. die Behandlung der 
griechischen Syntax in der Schule’? Berlin: Weidmann. 
8M 


N ruMANN. H. E. Buddhistische Anthologie. ‘Texte aus dem 
Paili-Kanon, zum 1. Male iibers. Leiden: Brill. 6 M. 
Inscriptions hi¢roglyphiques, recueillies en 


Pient, K. cuei : 
Commentaire. Leipzig: Hin- 


Egypte. 2e Série. II. 
richs. 24 M. 

Scuvize, B. Zwei ausgewiihlte Kapitel der Lehre vy. der 
mhd. Wortstellung m. besond. Riicksicht auf Wol- 
frams Parzival. Berlin: Heinrich. 1 M. 50 Pf. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE HUNDRED AND TENTH PSALM. 
London: April 14, 1892. 

In Prof. Bickell’s letter I find the following : 
**T would call attention to the rule that ON), 
when construed with the genitive of the inspirer 
(not with that of the porson inspired), is invariably 
preceded by some words belonging to the inspired 
sentence (according to the analogy of the Latin 
inquit). We are, therefore, not only entitled, but 
even constrained, to pretix some words to the 
beginning of the psalm, and, most conveniently, 
to anticipate the first words of the oracle.’’ 

In other words, SN) cannot, according to 
Prof. Bickell, begin a verse when it is followed 
by the name of God, but may do so when it is 
followed by the name of a man. Now why 
such a distinction should be drawn I cannot 
for the life of me imagine, for it must be 
evident to everyone who gives himself the 
trouble to consider the matter that this placing 
the ON) first in a verse must, and does, impart 
either additional solemnity or a poetical tinge 
to the utterance which follows, while it directs 
the attention more especially to the speaker ; 
and yet we are asked to believe that any 
advantage or any prominence derived from this 
position of the ON) is found accorded to the 
utterances of men only, and never to those of 
God! Something similar is found in the use 
of the English word ‘‘quoth.” In thirty-four 
out of the thirty-six passages in which, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s Concordance, the 
word “quoth” is found in Shakspere, it is 
preceded, as is commonly the case, by one or 
more words; but, in the remaining two, it 
begins the sentence: in one (‘Troilus and 
Cressida,” i. 2), evidently for the sake of calling 
attention to the sex of the person whose words 
are quoted; and, in the second (‘‘ Hamlet,” 
iv. 5), because it forms part of a song. 

Olshausen had evidently no idea that any 
such distinction was to be made between the 
words of a man and those of God, for though, 
in commenting upon this psalm, he says that 
the presence of the “. DON) raises a suspicion 
that some words have fallen out before it, yet 
he goes on to say 
**Tndessen ist die Sache doch keineswegs sicher, 
da einige Male wenigstens menschliche Ausspriiche 
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ebenso durch DN2 eingeleitet sind, wie hier der 
gittliche; S. Num. xxiv. 3. f. 15. f.; 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 1; Spr. xxx. 1” (Kurzgef. exeget. H’ buch, 
1853). 

It would seem, therefore, that Prof. Bickell 
was led to formulate this singular rule by the 
notion that in no other passage excepting this 
psalm was ON), when beginning a sentence 
or verse, to be found before the name of 
God. But this is not the case. I have been at 
the pains to go through all the es in 
which, according to Buxtorf’s Hebrew Con- 
cordance, the word ON), when beginning a 
sentence or verse, is used (and there are 
more than 350 of them), for this was the only 
way in which I could be sure that I had not 
overlooked a passage; and I have found two 
other passages, both, no doubt, well known to 
Prof. Bickell, but overlooked by him, in which 
DN2 does begin the verse, and yet has as its 
genitive the name of God. These two passages 


are Is. lvi. 8 and Zech. xii. 1. The first runs 
as follows: ..... ap MWY SITS ON; 
the second. ... O° sw 73 AW ON) ON7w 


ymin 727 Nw. In the second passage, 
I take the five words preceding ON3 to be the 
heading, and I find Ewald in his Propheten to 
be of the same opinion, for he leaves an interval 
of two lines between the two parts in his 
translation. With regard to the first passage, 
Delitzsch says: ‘‘ Dass auch v. 8 etwas Grosses 
und, weil etwa Befremdendes, feierlich zu 
Bekriiftigendes aussagt, zeigt das an sich schon 
feierliche und hier an die Spitze der Aussage 
gestellte ‘TT ON).”’ And, further on, ‘‘ Ausser 
hier und Zach. xii. 1 findet sich ‘7 ON2 nirgends 
so satzeréffnend. [Here he makes a mistake ; 
he has forgotten Ps. cx. 1]. Auch der Doppel- 
name Gottes [1 9278 deutet auf etwas 
Grosses.’ Delitzsch, therefore, quite agrees 
with me as to the import of ‘T DN) when 
placed at the head of a sentence or verse; and 
Iam the more glad of this, as I did not see 
these remarks of his until after I had written 
my own. We see, therefore, that there are 
really three passages in which DN) followed by 
the name of God begins the sentence or verse, * 
and I am consequently forced to believe in the 
correctness of the conclusion which I havealready 
in part stated—viz., that Prof. Bickell laid down 
his ‘‘ invariable rule,” which I have now shown 
to have no existence in fact, because, in the 
first place, he had overlooked the passages in 
Is. lvi. 8 and Zech. xii. 1; and because, in the 
second place, he was anxious to make out the 
acrostic 7Yw in Ps. cx. 

Neither is Prof. Bickell much more fortunate 
when he suggests that the words, which he 
conceives may have fallen out in Ps. cx. 1 
before * OND are °> 2w, borrowed from the 
spy 2w,, which follows the formula; for in 
the whole of the 350-60 passages in which DN) 
occurs, I do not find a single repetition of 
anything like the same kind ; and Prof. Bickell’s 
proposal seems to me, therefore, to savour 
rather of certain modern European languages 
in which such repetitions are frequent than of 
Hebrew. The only passages in which I have 
found anything like a repetition are Jer. iv. 1, 
xxix. 11, xlii. 11, Ezek. xxxii. 31, and Hag. i. 9 ; 
but in none of them, I fancy, will Prof. Bickell 








* Altogether there are, in the Old Testament, 
ten passages in which EN) opens the sentence or 
verse. In six (Numb. xxiv. 3, 4, 15, 16, 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 1, Prov. xxx. 1), the utterance is the utterance 
of a man. In three (Is. lvi. 8, Zech. xii. 1, Ps. cx. 1) 
the utterance is the utterance of God. In one 
(Ps. xxxvi. 1) the utterance is ascribed to DIW5 
(‘‘ transgression ’’); but here, as might have been 
expected, Hebraists of the modern school have 
resorted to the lazy method of supposing a corrup- 
tion, and have apparently substituted DY3. I fail 
to see, however, why t ssion or sin should 
be refused a voice when one is so constantly 
attributed to conscience. 





find anything of a nature to support his own 
proposed repetition. In Jer. xli. 11, indeed, 
the verse begins with IN7°M 5x, and there is 
a repetition of this in a later clause; but, 
unfortunately, the '’ ON) comes immediately 
after this repetition, instead of before it. In 
Hag. i. 9, again, there is 7 }7) immediately 
before the ’S ’. OND, and ‘2 7y* immedi- 
ately after it; and, if Prof. Bickell considers 
this at all apposite, he is welcome to it. 

It is clear, therefore, that Prof. Bickell has no 
right whatever to suppose that any words have 
fallen out at the beginning of Ps. cx., and, 
accordingly, his acrostic, since he prefers to 
make it begin before ’» ON, falls to the ground, 
together with his invariable rule. And, as for 
Mr. Margoliouth’s acrostic, I do not think it 
worthy of much more attention; for he arrives 
at it only by leaving out altogether the words 
’’ DN3, which I have shown to be so weighty 
when put at the beginning of an utterance, and 
by making the real psalm to begin after it. 
This proceeding of Mr. Margoliouth’s is alto- 
gether opposed to what I have shown Ewald 
to do in Zech. xii. 1, and has virtually been 
knocked on the head by Prof. Bickell, for this 
gentleman, with Mr. Margoliouth’s attempt 
before him, has deliberately preferred to make 
the acrostic begin before CN, and has given 
his reasons for so doing. It is evident also 
that Prof. Bickell prefers to make an acrostic 
occurring in a psalm embrace the initial letters 
of every verse in that psalm (and herein I 
should say that he is likely to be right); but 
Mr. Margoliouth can get no farther than the 
fourth verse, and has to seek refuge in the very 
convenient assertion that the remaining verses 
are corrupt. Why I myself, though no hand 
at acrostics, could do better than this, if I 
could make up my mind to follow Mr. Mar- 
goliouth in slicing off the noble opening words, 
‘DIN> TTD OND, and the verses which I find 
in my way ; for would not the initial letters of 
the first five verses yield me the familiar 
adjuration $3 Dow, which is at least as appro- 
priate, and certainly less assailable, than ])w, 
with its defective Cholem? And, indeed, if it 
were allowable in a Hebrew acrostic (and who 
can say that it is not’) to find some of the 
words indicated by the initial letters in full, 
and others abbreviated into their first letters 
only, I could take in the whole seven verses, 
and declare that I had found there— 


Corar)D (ONTw) 82 Yow 


to which no one could possibly object in view 
of the importance of the psalm. 
F. CHANCE. 


London: April 17, 1892. 

As Prof. Bickell repudiates the acrostic of 
Psalm lxvii., and substitutes for it Psalm ii., 
it is evident that I must have made a mistake, 
although I cannot account for it. When Prof. 
Bickell mentioned to me those acrostics of 
“‘Shimeon” and ‘ Yanai,” I made a mark in 
my copy of the Bible against Psalm cx. and 
ii. An exactly similar mark stands now in my 
copy against Psalm Ixvii., and I therefore 
thought that those two (cx. and lxvii.) were 
the Psalms suggested by Prof. Bickell. Itmay 
be that, following his suggestion, I read the 
Psalms last year, with the view of finding such 
acrostics also in other Psalms, and lighted upon 


Psalm Ixvii., which seemed to have the 
acrostic Yanai ‘N°. Hence, probably, my 
mistake. 


But if it is impossible to admit that ‘S? 
should be the object of a Psalmist’s encomium, 
it is still less possible to admit him as author 
of Psalm ii., as Prof. Bickell asserts. I will 
not press here again the same objection to this 
acrostic which I raised against that of Shimeon 
—viz., that the spelling of the name is faulty. 
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We nowhere find that name spelt %35, but 
always *N2’, or sometimes ‘3. in the Pales- 
tinian Talmud. 

A much graver objection is offered by the 
name itself, which is but a nickname, or, at 
least, a popular abbreviation from the real 
name, Jonathan, which appears on the coins of 
Alexander Jannaeus (cf. Madden, Coins of the 
Jews, p. 86, ff. ). There does not exist any con- 
temporary monument in which that abbrevia- 
tion is to be found. It would thus be at least 
surprising to see it used as an acrostic for a 
sacred hymn, if it were not improbable on the 
face of it. Just as little as, for instance, 
Richard Coeur-de-Lion would be styled Dick 
in an encomium, or William the Conqueror, Bill ; 
so it is out of the question that such a nick- 
name should have been chosen either by 
Jonathan-Jannaeus himself, if he be the author, 
or by any other encomiast. 

One word more about the attempted recon- 
struction of the Hebrew text of Psalm cx. 
and ii. with the aid of the LXX. Z. Frankel 
has shown already, long ago, how little reliance 
is to be placed on the renderings of the LXX., 
which, like every translation, tries to avoid or 
to explain away the difficult and obscure 
passages of the text. For Biblical literature, 
however, the old critical rule holds good—that 
the more difficult reading is the more true; and 
it is hardly to be expected that we are nearer 
the truth when we prefer an easier to a more 
difficult reading. The LXX. itself has not yet 
been freed from the innumerable glosses and 
interpolations which have crept into it from 
very ancient times and have so disfigured it. 
It is time that we should begin to reverse the 
process and amend the LXX. with the aid of 
the Hebrew text, and not vice versa. 

M. GASTER. 








THE MARRIAGE OF SIR GAWAIN AND THE 
LOATHLY DAMSB8EL. 
London : April 23, 1892. 


Mr. Whitley Stokes’s letter in the ACADEMY 
of April 23 raises many important questions, to 
some of which I would ask your permission to 
draw attention. Firstly, there are two 
distinct forms of the ‘transformed hag” 
story in early Irish literature, the one which 
Mr. Whitley Stokes has translated from the 
Book of Ballymote version of the Coir Anmann 
(and of which O’Donovan has printed text and 
translation from the Book of Lecan), and the 
Dindsenchas of Carn Mail (Book of Leinster 
210), of which O’Donovan has printed and 
translated the Book of Lecan version (Miscel- 
lany of the Celtic Society, pp. 67-77). In the 
Coir Anmann form the hero goes into the hag’s 
house, and she bestows her favours upon him ; 
in the Dindsenchas form she comes into the 
hero’s house, she threatens him and his 
brethren with witchcraft if her desire be not 
complied with; the hero sacrifices himself to 
save his brethren. ‘‘ It is enough for you that I 
only am lost,” says he. The transformed hag 
does not reward him with her favours, but 
promises that he shall have a son whom she 
will thus honour, and who shall be a druid, 
prophet, and poet. 

eating professedly drew from the Coir 
Anmann in his summary of the story. Had 
his translator, O’Mahoney, noticed this, he 
would have spared himself the trouble of a 
reproving note (p. 243, n. 40) based upon the 
Dindsenchas form. It would be interesting to 
know which form is contained in the Stowe 
MS. mentioned by Mr. Whitley Stokes. 

I think it will be agreed that of these two 
forms that preserved in the Coir Anmann 
looks the older and simpler. If this is so, it must 
either be derived from some earlier MS. material 
than any worked up in the Dindsenchas, or 


from an oral tradition which preserved the 
original form in a purer condition; in either 
case it must be substantially older than the 
compilation of the Dindsenchus. No one now- 
adays imagines this to have been compiled “ at 
Tara about the year 550” (MS. Mat. p. 188) ; 
but portions of it are probably much older than 
the eleventh century, and Mr. Whitley Stokes 
would confer a great favour upon laymen like 
myself if he would state his reasons for assign- 
ing this particular portion to that century. I 
may say en passant that a critical addition of 
the Dindsenchas with an adequate commentary 
would be the most valuable contribution that 
could be made at to the study of early 
Irish history and romance. I would most 
willingly do all in my power to forward the 
material execution of such a project. 

What makes this story especially interesting 
is, that the Gawain cycle has already a definite 
point of contact with early Irish romance in the 
story of Gawain and the Green Knight, which 
is substantially the same as an episode in the 
Fled Bricrend, a hero tale glorifying Cuchu- 
lainn, the oldest preserved version of which 
was compiled and harmonised in the early 
eleventh century from then existing MS. 
versions, which differed considerably among 
themselves (H. Zimmer, Zeit. fiir vgl. Sprach- 
Jorschung, 1887, pp. 623, 671). 

Turning to the English ballad forms, we note 
that in the Marriage of Sir Gawain (Child, ii., 
295a) the hero apparently goes to the loathly 
maiden’s house. In King Henry, on the con- 
trary (Child, ii., 298b), she comes to his house. 
This latter is also the case in the saga of Hrolfr 
Kraki, and in the Daughter of King Under the 
Waves (Campbell Ixxxvi). It hardly needs 
saying that the saga cannot compare as an 
authority with the eleventh century Irish 
texts (‘“‘a sixteenth century compilation built 
up with windy phrases upon a foundation we 
take it of some stray leaves of Skioldunga”’ as 
C. P. B. i, 188 puts it); but in case any 
ambitious young German desirous of emulating 
Prof. Zimmer wishes to maintain the paradox 
that the Gaelic tale and the Irish texts 
are loans from the Norsemen, I _ think 
I can point to one fact which clearly 
proves both the dependence of the Eng- 
lish ballads upon the Irish story and the 
original character of the latter. In both of the 
Irish versions the point of the story is that by 
the hero’s compliance he secures the sovereignty 
of Ireland for himself and his race. It thus 
forms an integral portion of the heroic cycle 
dealing with the struggle for supremacy in 
Ireland between the stepson and the sons of 
Oilill Olum, a struggle terminated to the 
advantage of the former, the son of the hero of 
our tale, by the battle of Magh Macruimhe, 
which Tighernach, the earliest Irish annalist, 
assigns to the year 218 a.p. It should be 
noted that this cycle has always been a favourite 
one with Gaelic story tellers, and that its chief 
personages and incidents form the subject of 
long tales, still current both in Ireland and 
Scotland. The hag is a goddess, who puts on 
her loathly shape to test the hero whom she 
favours. In the Marriage of Sir Gawain, the 
hero bas to ascertain what women like best; 
the hag offers to tell him if he will consent to 
wed her; he does so, and she reveals the 
secret—it is sovereignty that all women long for. 
By frankly admitting her sovereignty, the hero 
frees the loathly maiden entirely from the spell 
that binds her. It seems to me quite obvious 
that the English ballad either misunderstood 
the Irish story, or deliberately transformed it 
by the substitution of an ethico-facetious motif 
for a mythico-historical one. 

Campbell’s Gaelic tale, taken down in Scot- 
land within the last forty years, contains the 
same incident as that which terminates the (oir 





Anmanu form of the transformed hag, but moti- 





vates it, which the eleventh century story does 
not. I hesitate to say that the modern Gaelic 
peasant has retained a trait which has faded 
out of the recollection of the eleventh century 
ollamh, because the incident in question occurs 
in a number of other early Irish stories, as well 
as in French romances which undoubtedly 
derive from Celtic sources, without being 
motivated at all. But it is none the less pos- 
sible that the living Mirchern may be more 
original in this respect than the eleventh 
century version. 

It is, however, with regard to the loathly 
maiden herself that the most interesting 
questions present themselves. Mr. Whitley 
Stokes has, I think, overlooked Prof. Kuno 
Meyer’s brilliant parallel (which I was privileged 
to communicate to the ACADEMY, June, 1889) 
between the ‘‘damoisele” of Chrestien (the 
Kundrie of Wolfram) and Leborcham, the 
female messenger of King Conchobor of Ulster. 
Since the date of my letter to the ACADEMY, 
Prof. Meyer has further drawn my attention to 
a passage in the Book of Leinster, showing 
that Leboreham was one of Cuchulainn’s many 
loves, and that she bore him two sons. In my 
Legend of the Holy Grail, I essayed to prove 
that one of the stories worked up in the Grail 
cycle, a story preserved with greatest purity in 
the Welsh tale of Peredur, is that of a hero 
egged on to certain feats by a relative of his, 
who is bespelled, and is released from the 
spell by the hero’s achievements. It frequently 
happens in stories of this type (but it does not 
so happen in the Welsh story) that the bespelled 
relative is a woman, and the tale ends with her 
wedding the hero. But Cuchulainn, in his 
enfances is the counterpart of Perceval-Peredur, 
and Leborcham is the counterpart of the loathly 
maiden, both of the French poem and of the 
Welsh tale; the casual reference to a love 
affair between them thus becomes of the 
highest importance, and almost warrants the 
conclusion that Cuchulainn, counterpart of 
Perceval in his youthful feats, was also the 
hero of some such adventure as forms the 
staple of Perceval’s Grail Guest. 

It may thus well be that the incident of the 
loathly lady in the English ballads owes 
nothin g directly to the Conte del Graal, but is 
one of a number of Celtic commonplaces which 
were always at home in these islands, and 
which did not need to be reimported. If, 
however, it be held necessary to derive this 
trait from the French romance, I submit that 
Miss Thomas (to whom Prof. Child owes his 
reference) should have rather gone to the 
episode of Rosette and the Beau Mauvais in 
Gautier (Conte de Graal, v. 25380-25744) than 
to that of the ‘‘ Damoisele ’’ in Chrestien. 

In Gautier the hero meets Rosette (the 
loathly maiden) in the wood; she afterwards 
comes to Arthur’s court; Kai makes merry 
over her as he does in the Marriage of Sir 
Gawain, and it is finally told : 


**.. . puis fu la pucicle 
Siavenans et si trés bicle 
C’on en parla parla contrée ; 
Je ne sai s’ele fu faée.”’ 


Whereas it does not appear either from 
Chrestien or from any of his continuators that 
the loathly damsel who upbraids Perceval is 
under spelis, or that these spells are loosed by 
the hero’s achievement of his quest. We only 
learn this from the Welsh story of Peredur, 
which Dr. Golther and other over ingenious 
German critics maintain to be solely derived 
from the French romance. 

This letter is already too long, or I should 
like to put together all the examples in Celtic 
romance of physical hideousness as the result 
of spells and removed by the action of the hero, 
from the story found in Cormac’s Glossary sz) 
voce Prull, which is probably as old as the 
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seventh or eighth century down to the latest 
folk-tale picked up from living peasants. The 
Celtic nature of the incident would then be 
placed beyond all possibility of doubt. In the 
meantime, I think it will be generally agreed 
that Mr. Whitley Stokes’s cautious phrase, 
‘There seems some reason to ascribe a Celtic 
origin to this incident,” rather under- than 
over-states the probabilities of the case. 
ALFRED NUTT. 








THE COMPLUTENSIAN POLYGLOTT AND THE 
PSALTERIUM TURICENCE. 
Cambridge: April 23, 1892. 

A brief absence from England has prevented 
me from replying, hitherto, to Dr. Beard’s 
letter in the ACADEMY of April 26. 

Dr. Beard will do good service if he succeeds 
in throwing fresh light upon the sources of the 
Complutensian text of the LXX. But the 
results he produces can hardly be regarded as a 
satisfactory basis for the theory that Cardinal 
Ximenes used the Zurich psalter, even in the 
contexts examined. A reference to Holmes and 
Parsons will show that, in almost all the 
passages adduced, the text of the Zurich 
codex is shared by a number of cursive 
MSS. I fear, therefore, that further evidence 
must be forthcoming before I can reconsider 
the statement that ‘there is no ground for 
supposing that he [the Cardinal] had access 
; to any of our uncial codices.” 

H. B. SwWETeE. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
Ethical: *‘'The Virtue of Faith,” 





Sunpay, May 1, 7.30 p m. 
by Mr. J. Allanson Picton. 

Monpay, May 2, 4.30 p.m. Camden Society : Annual General 
Meeting. 

5p.m. Royal Institution: Annual Meeting. 

8 p.m. Victoria Institute: “‘The Past and Present 
Water Supply of Palestine,” by Sir Charles Wilson. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “ Recent 
Bacteriological and Chemical Research in connexion with 
irene Industries,” I., by Dr. Percy F. Frank- 
and. 

Turspay, May 3, 3 p.m. Reyal Institution: Tyndall 
Lecture, “The Sculpturing of Britain, its Later Stages,” 
IL., by Prof. T. G. Bonney. 

8 p.m. _ Biblical Archaeology: “The Book of the 
Dead, Translation and Commentary, Meaning of certain 
Primitive Words,”’ by Mr. P. le Page Renouf. * 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion, “‘ Electrical- 
Measuring Instruments,” by Mr. James Swinburne. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological: ‘*The Probable Identity of 
certain Specimens formerly in the Lidth de Jeude Collee- 
tion, and now in the British Museum, with those figured 
by Albert Seba in his Thesaurus of 1734,” by Mr. Oldfield 
Thomas; “The Brain and Muscular Anatomy of Au/a- 
codus,” by Mr. F. E. Beddard; ‘‘ The Systematic Position 
of Notoryctes typhlop: (Stirling).” by Dr Hans Gadow. 

Wepyespay, May 4, 4p.m. Archaeological Institute: “ Early 
Painting and Colours from Medum,” by Mr. F. C. J. 
Spurrell; ‘‘Sir John Robsart and his Daughter Amy, 
the Wife of Leicester,” by Mr. J. Bain. 

8p.m. Cymmrodorion: “ Eastern Legends in Welsh 
Dress,” by Prof. G. Hartwell Jones. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: ‘The Bradford Corporation 
Electricity Supply,”” by Mr. James N. Shoolbred. 

Tuvunrspay, May 5,3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ The Chemistry 
of Gases,”’ I1., by Prof. Dewar. 

8 p.m._ Linnean: “ Lichones Epiphylli Spruceani,”’ 
by Dr. J. Mueller; “* Notes on the Family Saturniidae, 
with Descriptions of New Species in the Collection of the 
British Museum,’’ by Mr. W. F. 

8.30 p.m. Antijuaries. 

Frivay, May 6,9 p.m. Royal Institution: “The Sensitive- 
— of the Eye to Light and Colour,” by Capt. W. de W. 

mey. 

Sarunpay, May 7, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “J. 8. 
Bach’s Chamber Music,’’ with Musical Illustrations, IT., 
by Mr. E. Dannreuther. 


Kirby. 


SCIENCE. 


THE SINAITIC INSCRIPTIONS. 


Sinaitische Inschriften. Von Julius Euting. 
(Berlin : Reimer.) 


In this volume Prof. Euting has set before 
us, with his wonted accuracy and mastery 
of palaeographical detail, facsimiles and 
transcripts of between six and seven hun- 
dred specimens of the celebrated inscriptions 





on the rock faces of the Sinaitic peninsula 
which, since first they became known in 
Europe, have excited the interest and specu- 
lation of the West. For the most part (at 


least in this country) the theory has found | 
favour that they are the relics of the wan- | 


derings of Israel in the Wilderness of 
Horeb. The most extravagant attempt at 
deciphering and interpreting them in this 
sense is that of Charles Forster, of whose 
work, Zhe Tsraelitish Authorship of the 
Sinaitie Inscriptions (1856), a specimen is 
given by Prof. Euting on p. 33. The dark- 
ness which has hitherto ruled in regard to 
these memorials of the past is due, as Prof. 
Euting points out, to the fact that no one 
who copied them on the spot had the faintest 
inkling of their meaning or the correct read- 
ing of the letters he was transcribing. As 
the inscriptions run into one another, and 
cover the rocks in all directions, previous 
copies have, in addition to other imperfec- 
tions, divided that which should have been 
read together, and joined that which 
should have been divided. He himself 
claims to be the first who has visited the 
spot and copied the inscriptions with an 
adequate knowledge of their character and 
purport; and the key he supplies makes 
everything clear. 

What then are these celebrated scrib- 
blings? They are short benedictory or 
memorial formulae, containing little else 
than the name of the writer and that of his 
father. The usual phrase is ‘‘ Peace (or 
Greeting)! N. son of M. May good 
befall!” or ‘‘ Peace! may N. son of M. 
be remembered with good!” Sometimes 
the formula is a little more elaborate, but 
the purport is the same. The language is 
Aramaic; but the proper names in the vast 
majority of cases are pure Arabic, for the 
most part identical with those borne by 
Arabs in Classical times. Sometimes the 
Aramaic yields to Arabic, as when 7712 
takes the place of 202. The same pheno- 
menon, it will be remembered, appears in 
the Nabathaean inscriptions of Madain 
Salih, also collected by Prof. Euting, 
and generally it may be said that these 
records agree in every respect with those of 
the latter place, the dates and history of 
which are known. They are, in fact, the 
work of the same people—the Arabic-speak- 
“ but Aramaic-writing Nabathaeans, who 
held the northern section of the great trade 
route which carried the sea-borne mer- 
chandise of India and Equatorial and 
Southern Africa northwards from Aden, 
along the Sarit and the Hijiz, to Petra and 
Bosra, whence it was distributed to Asia 
Minor and Europe. Three of Prof. Euting’s 
inscriptions are dated: one (457) is of the 
year 106 of the Era of Bosra, which is 
further particularised as the year of the 
Three Emperors—viz., Septimius Severus, 
Caracalla, and Geta — 210-211 a.p. Another 
(319) is of 126 of the same era — 230- 
231 av. A third (463) is dated ‘the 
eighty-fifth year of the Eparchia, in which 
the Arabs laid waste the land ” ; this is the 
same as the Bosra era, and is equivalent to 
189 A.D. 

How did the inscriptions come to be where 
they are? They are not on a caravan or 
pilgrim road, but scattered over the most 





remote and out-of-the-way corners of a 
region whose only distinction is that it 
affords good pasture for camels. The 
following is Prof. Euting’s solution : 


‘*Tn order to answer this question, we must find 
a class of men who (1) could write Nabathaean ; 
(2) were well acquainted with the art of writ- 
ing, and at the most found some difficulty in 
practising it upon stone; and (3) had some in- 
ducement to explore all the valleys of the 
mountain group, even its most desperate cu/s- 
de-sac. 

‘Anyone who understands the conditions 
under which camels live, and has spent some 
time among the Bedouins, will easily recognise 
the bearing of the third point. A true Bedouin 
takes no trouble whatever, under ordinary 
circumstances, to provide food for his camel 
from its birth to its death; he always endeavours 
to keep it in a region where it will find its 
pasturage for itself. But after specially long 
exertions the beast requires not only rest, but 
also the richest possible nourishment to enable 
it to recruit its strength. After a foray, or 
@ caravan-journey of three months, a camel 
which is not artificially provided with food 
(whether green fodder, barley, or meal) must 
be allowed to run wild and rest from labour 
for at least an equal time in the rich pastures 
of the wilderness. Before its hoofs have 
recovered their hardness, it cannot be used 
again. Accordingly, at such times the 
beasts, especially in spring, are allowed to 
scatter themselves over as wide an area as 
possible, so as to get the greatest benefit from 
the pasturage. To apply these considerations 
to the present case: In antiquity the course of 
the trade between India and Western Asia was, 
as will in the progress of time be more fully 
proved in detail, from the southern point of 
Arabia, parallel to the Red Sea from five to six 
days’ journey inland from the coast, to the 
northward, the first or southern half of the 
route, as far as al-‘Ola, being under the pro- 
tection and conduct of the Himyarites, while 
the second or northern half, from al-‘Ola or 
al-Higr to Petra, was in the hands of the 
Nabathaeans, whose capital the latter place 
was. At Petra the caravans divided, in one 
direction to Gaza and Alexandria, in the other 
to Damascus and so on to Byzantium. All this 
merchandise was carried by camels. Therefore 
periodically thousands of camels must have 
required to be turned loose from the caravans 
for rest and grazing, and were driven to some 
suitable place of past until they became 
again capable of work. The chief pasture 
lands of the Nabathaeans were the Sinai 
peninsula and (as I venture to conjecture) 
the wilderness of Beersheba. With the 
camels went not only dozens of camel- 
drivers, but also a number of persons engaged 
in the trade, who acted as writers and keepers 
of accounts in the caravans and took their 
holiday at the same time as the animals and 
their owners. These men were the authors of 
the inscriptions, and only in this manner is the 
locality where they are found to be explained. 
For example, it is clear how, in the best places 
of pasturage, the same man came to write his 
name in widely separated parts of the Penin- 
sula, and how he came to write it time after 
time in the same place—i.e., not in the same 
year, but in the course of different visits.” 

The proper names (to the elucidation of 
which Prof. Néldeke contributes) are full of 
instruction, both as to the vernacular of 
their owners and the faith which they 
professed. The former can have differed 
very little from classical Arabic. It possessed 
the article al-, 53, which, as in the classical 
language, was encroached upon by the 
terminal vowel of the preceding word 
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cf. “ynbwns. smbwis. beside *m>xw x, 
‘Synbswis ). This 5, however, apparently 
persisted with the solar as with the lunar 
letters, and was not assimilated as in 
Hebrew and classical Arabic. The case- 
endings of Arabic, at least in the nom. and 
gen., are exemplified. Diminutives in fu‘ai 
are extremely common. Forms in afal 
are frequent, but were perhaps triptote 
instead of diptote. The word for ‘ son” is 
thn (Jas), and that for “God” Allah (not 
Elah). 

As regards faith, the names compounded 
with Allah (Aus-, Garm-, Wahb-, Zaid-, 
‘Abd-, Ghauth-, Sa‘d-, Taim- Allahi) show a 
great preponderance ; parallel to these are 
similar names where Ba‘? takes the place of 
Allah, and evidently corresponds to it as 
the name of the Supreme Lord. Theo- 

horous names referring to local or tribal 

eities are rare: Dhishara is found singly 

in No. 437 in an unusual phrase, and 
Taimu-Dhisharé and ‘Abdu-Dhishara both 
occur once. ‘Abdu-l-‘Uzzd also appears once 
(though the * is marked as doubtful). 
Kos-‘adar is the only other heathen theo- 
phorous name I have observed. It is 
worthy of notice that ‘4ddu-l-Lat, which 
name Muslim transmitters of prae-Islamic 
traditions were supposed to have generally 
changed into ‘Abdu-l-lah, is altogether 
absent from the inscriptions. Henceforth 
there need surely be no hesitation in ad- 
mitting the existence in prae-Islamic ages of 
the name ‘Abdu-l-lah. 

The most important contribution which 
the book makes to our knowledge is, 
perhaps, the evidence it affords of the 
gradual development of Nabathaean into 
Arabic writing. Prof. Euting thinks that 
the inscriptions may cover a period from 
the first to the sixth century. In this, 
perhaps, he sets their close somewhat too 
late; but it is unquestionable that they 
touch, on the one hand, the dated Naba- 
thaean texts of al-Higr, which go back to 
Christ’s time, and, on the other, end in 
a script which differs little from the 
earliest forms of written Arabic. The word 
‘Ssyabwray, in particular, often presents 
an appearance exactly similar, except in the 
8, to that which it would bear in early 
Kific or Naskhi. 

C. J. Laut. 








OBITUARY. 
JOHN HARTNUP. 


WE regret to record the death of Mr. John 
Hartnup, astronomer to the Mersey Docks 
and Harbour Board, which occurred at the 
observatory, Bidston, Cheshire, on the morning 
of Thursday, April 21. Mr. Hartnup, in 
accordance with his daily custom, had mounted 
the flat roof of the building for the purpose of 
inspecting the anemometers placed there; and 
it is presumed that, stepping backward in order 
to obtain the best view of their action, he was 
seized with one of the fits of giddiness to which 
he was occasionally subject. The wall protecting 
the platform is only eighteen inches in height, 
and Mr. Hartnup, falling 31 ft. to the ground 
below, was instantaneously killed by dislocation 
of the neck. 

Mr. Hartnup, who was in his fifty-second 

ear, had been astronomer to the Mersey 


year he succeeded his father, whose assistant 
he had been since the days of his early youth. 
The duties of such a post necessarily compel 
special attention to» the practical side of 
astronomical science, more particularly in 
reference to navigation ; and one of the chief 
tasks of the Dock Board Astronomer is the 
regulation of ships’ chronometers, the variations 
of which are discovered by regular comparisons 
of the normal with the sidereal clock. Mr. 
Hartnup, senior, established a national fame 
by his invention of what is known as the ther- 
mometrical system of rating, which by a series 
of recorded variations at various temperatures 
enabled ships’ masters in all latitudes to 
correct deviations of their own chronometers, 
and thus to ascertain their position with some- 
thing like an approach to absolute accuracy. 
The credit of introducing this system, which 
has been adopted at Kew, at the Naval 
Observatory at Washington, U.S.A., and else- 
where, belongs entirely to the elder Mr. 
Hartnup; but while its merits were still 
matters of controversy, their general recognition 
was much accelerated by his son’s literary 
exposition and advocacy. On his accession to 
the post rendered vacant by his father’s retire- 
ment, Mr. John Hartnup devoted himself to 
perfecting the system, to completing and 
applying his knowledge of the laws affecting 
the deviation of ships’ compasses, and to 
acquiring a fund of astronomical information 
in virtue of which he was regarded as a 
valuable authority not only in Liverpool, but 
at the Admiralty and Trinity House. 

In nautical circles Mr. ‘Hartnup will long be 
remembered with gratitude ; and in the neigh- 
bourhood ef Liverpool, where he was_ best 
known and most truly honoured, general regret 
has been expressed at the untimely close of a 
career so unpretentious but so beneficently 
useful. 

J. ALN, 








VORRESPONDENCE. 


A CONCORDANCE TO THE UPANISHADS. 
London : April 16, 1892. 

In the concluding part of a highly appre- 
ciative notice of my Concordance to the Upani- 
shads, contributed by Prof. A. Weber to the 
Deutsche Litteraturzeitung of April 9, that learned 
Sanskritist has pointed out that certain portions 
of Brihadédranyaka 3.8.8 are not to be found in 
the Concordance. 

It is therefore due to myself, as well as to 
those who use the book, to explain that the 
missing clauses are found only in the Médhyan- 
dina recension of that Upanishad, and not in 
that of the Kdnva school which I followed. As 
Prof. Weber has edited the former recension of 
the White Yajur Veda, it is natural that he 
should be most familiar with its readings ; but, 
in India, the Kinva text of the Brihaddranyaka 
is in most general use, because it underlies 
S‘ankarachirya’s bhdshya. 

I imagine that, in Europe also, before Dr. 
Béhtlingk’s edition of the other recension 
appeared in 1889, that of the Kanvas was the 
only one read. Moreover, the two texts differ 
not only in the reading of certain passages, but 
also in the numbering of many of the sections ; 
so, from every point of view, it was wiser to 
adhere to that best known and most widely 
used. G. A. Jacos (Colone!). 








SCIENCE NOTES. 

M. René OBERTHiUR, of Rennes, to whom 
the late Mr. H. W. Bates sold a portion of 
his collection of Coleoptera last year, has 
acquired the remainder, thus giving effect to 
Mr. Bates’s desire that his collection should 





Docks and Harbour Board since 1885, in which 


not be dispersed. 


Ar the annual general meeting of the 
Chemical Society, it was stated that the total 
number of members now amounts to 1825, 
being an increase of 51 on the preceding 
year. The volume of the Z'ransactions contains 
95 original papers, occupying 1100 pages, 
apart from 1564 es of abstracts. Out of a 
total income of £4321, no less than £2954 had 
been expended on printing the Jowrnal and the 
Proceedings. In his presidential address, Prof. 
A. Crum Brown dwelt chiefly upon the work 
which is being done on the border lines of 
chemistry proper, referring both to that by 
which an approach is gradually being made 
towards understanding the chemistry of 
Nature’s organic laboratory, and to the 
application of mathematical and physical 
methods of inquiry to the solution of chemical 
problems. Prof. Crum Brown was re-elected 
president for the ensuing year. 


Tue twelfth annual exhibition of the South 
London Natural History Society will be held 
on May 6 and 6 at the Bridge House Hotel, 
London Bridge. Aong the exhibitors are Mr. 
R. McLachlan, Prof. Stewart, Mr. J. Jenner 
Weir, and a collection of living land and 
freshwater snails by Mr. E. Step. Lectures 
will be delivered by Mr. F. Enock on “ The 
Life History of the British Trap-door Spider,” 
by Mr. Step on ‘ Edible and Poisonous Fungi,” 
and by Mr. George Day on various natural 
history subjects, illustrated with slides shown 
by the oxy-hydrogen light. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Tue April number of the Classical Review 
(David Nutt) opens with a paper by Prof. 
Henry Sidgwick upon Aristotle’s classitica- 
tion of forms of government, dwelling 
upon its relation to Plato’s classification in 
the Politicus, and the inevitable ambiguity 
of the term od:tela; Mr. Herbert Richards 
contributes some more Notes on Heron- 
das; Mr. H. D. Darbyshire criticises a 
length the etymolegy suggested by Mr. 
Wharton for norma —*ndnima, the ninth letter 
(L) of the Latin alphabet, and himself supports 
the old view making it akin to yrwplun; Mr. 
R. Seymour Conway defends his theory of the 
origin of the Latin gerund, as against Mr. 
Dunn; Mr. D. B. Monro elaborately reviews 
Mr. Adam’s pamphlet on the Nuptial Number 
of Plato, maintaining the opinion he has before 
expressed—that Plato was only half in earnest, 
and that therefore there can be no satisfactory 
solution of the mathematical problem ; Prof. 
J. Cook Wilson continues his exhaustive com- 
mentary on the text of Apelt’s edition of the 
Pseudo-Aristotelian treatises. Of the reviews 
we can only mention — Prof. Middleton’s 
Engraved Gems of Classical Times, by Mr. 
A. 8. Murray; Blass on the Rhythm of Iso- 
crates, by Mr. H. Clarke; De Jubainville’s 
Gaulish Names in Caesar, by Prof. Rhys; and 
Stowasser’s Latin Etymologies, by Prof. 
Nettleship. 


Messrs. Ginn & Co., of Boston, have pub- 
lished, on behalf of Harvard University, an 
edition of the Jiitaka-mili, or Bodhisattviva- 
dina-miali of Arya-ciira, by Prof. H. Kern, of 
Leiden, based upon two MSS. in the Cambridge 
University Library and one in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. The volume may be obtained in 
this country from Mr. Edward Arnold. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Ruskin Socrery.—(Friday, April 8.) 
Tur Rev. J. P. Faunruorre, president, in the 


chair.—Mr. C. Oscar Gridley read a paper on 
‘‘Ruskin and Modern Social Tendencies.’”’ Mr. 





Gridley commenced by alluding to the political 
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economy taught fifty years ago, and characterised 
by Carlyle as the ‘‘ dismal science.’”’ Ruskin, the 
greatest, and certainly the most pronounced, of 
Carlyle’s disciples, followed with ‘‘ winged words”’ 
in the same strain. In Mimera Pulveris, Crown of 
Wild Olive, and Unto this Last, he waged the same 
uncompromising battle. At the present time, it is 
generally admitted that the doctrine of the com- 
mercial and industrial philosophy of fifty years 
ago is dead. In its place we have, as yet, scarcely 
any definite teaching. The und is, however, 
clear for laying the foundations of a permanent 
and satisfactory philosophy of industrialism. After 
pointing out the radical difference in the teaching 
of Carlyle and Ruskin, Mr. Gridley showed what 
Ruskin calls the political creed he wishes us to 
adopt, and summarised it as follows: First, there 
should be training schools for youths, established 
at government cost, and under government 
discipline, over the whole country; secondly, in 
connexion with these training schools, should be 
established workshops and manufactories, for the 
production and sale of every necessary of life, and 
for the exercise of every useful art; thirdly, that 
any man, woman, boy, or girl, out of employment, 
should be at once received at the nearest govern- 
ment school, and set to such work as it appeared, 
on trial, they were fit for, at a fixed rate of wage, 
determinable every year ; fourthly, that, for the old 
and destitute, comfort and home should be provided. 
Carlyle is the prophet of individualism ; Ruskin, 
although contradictory in his teaching, is the 
prophet of socialism when he makes the above 
proposals. His second, third, and fourth proposi- 
tions are those which seem to demand the most 
careful consideration. Ruskin expresses the wish 
that the government factories should not iuterfere 
with private enterprise or restrain private trade ; 
but one fails to see how they could do otherwise. 
Mr. Gridley then touched upon the socialistic 
tendencies in the advanced Radicalism of the 
present day, and the labour question as proclaimed 
by the ‘* New School,’’ and also the aims and 
principles of Democratic Socialism as stated by 
Messrs. Ben Tillett and Tom Mann in the New 
Review for February last. The Socialist is con- 
sistent, and in argument is unassailable if once 
you grant his premises, which may be summed 
up as—individualism is wrong, private profit 
is wrong, inequality is wrong, thrift is 
robbery and riches a sin. All this is quite 
logical if man is, and is to be considered 
simply as, a member of a commune bound to iabour 
for the good of that commune, and not to work 
for his own benefit or to hold private property. 
Each individual being allotted his work, the only 
ambition or motive for self-sacrifice would be to 
sink desires in the spirit of social equality. Man's 
personality would be destroyed and his nature 
entirely changed. Mr. Gridley stated the following 
SS. (1) That it is desirable to allow 
ndividual effort for individual profit in all ways, 
leaving the state or municipal authority to con- 
trol or remedy any injustice or excessive in- 
dividual profit as against public interest. (2) 
That the principle should be accepted in all things, 
exceptional cases being allowed for, that it is 
desirable for no one to obtain privileges for 
nothing. In fact, that nothing entailing labour to 
roduce or maintain should be given away to able- 
ied persons. (3) That the remedy for our 
resent demoralised and disorganised state must 
by individual and independent effort not 
directly under state or municipal authority. We 
must give Ruskin credit for not being the Socialist 
at heart that his proposals would lead us to 
believe. He says, ‘*The vital question for in- 
dividual and nation is never: how much do they 
make, but to what purpose do they spend.”’ 
Again, ‘‘ What is really desired, under the name of 
riches, is essentially power over men; in its 
simplest sense, the power of obtaining for our own 
advantage the labour of servant, tradesman, or 
artist.’ The new lesson of all progress just 
beginning now to be learned is that riches, being 
power over men for good orill, must be considered 
asa moral trust to be used with judgment and 
wisdom largely for the public interest and benefit. 
The paper was brought to a conclusion with an 
expression of full hope and trust in Carlyle’s 
great prophecy, that “‘some chivalry of labour, 
some noble humanity and practical divineness of 
labour, will yet be realised on the earth.’’ 





FINE ART. 
The Remains of Ancient Rome. By J. H. 
Middleton. In 2 vols. (A. &. C. Black.) 


“THE transference to Rome of the capital 
of Italy has had,” says Prof. Middleton, 
“from an archaeological point of view, the 
most disastrous effects.” True it is that the 
Italian cannon of 1870 battered down many 
a prejudice and many an interest which 
stood in the way of exploration with the 
spade. True it is that systematic efforts 
have almost reconstituted the old city for 
us, and have unearthed thousands of 
antiquities of every kind ; that three import- 
ant new museums have recently been 
established in Rome; and that what is 
laced in them is scientifically arranged. 
No longer are statues of one man set on 
pedestals which bear the name of another, 
as in the Vatican galleries. But the charm 
of solitude within the circuit of Aurelian’s 
walls is every day more difficult to find. A 
large and nasty population, whose habits 
remind one of a certain proverb about 
Corcyra, is filling up the picturesque wilder- 
ness. The remains of other centuries than 
those called classical, of centuries which 
have their claims upon us too, have been 
defaced. Modern architects have repeated 
the mistake of Nero’s builders, and have 
let the sun in upon the baking streets. 
Villa-gardens and avenues of ilex are gone, 
and even many of the “finds” have been 
destroyed, or damaged and reburied. Few 
people, perhaps, wish to see a cardinal’s 
coach again in the streets; but why must 
those streets be straightened, vulgarised, 
and disfigured? Enough upon a disagree- 
able topic. It lies very near to Prof. Middle- 
ton’s heart, and he has spoken upon it often 
and conclusively. We shall watch more 
nervously than ever beatae Fumum et opes 
strepitumque Romae. 

Prof. Middleton’s book (a revised and 
greatly enlarged version, in two volumes, of 
his Ancient Rome in 1885 and in 7/888), 
valuable as it is at present, will be of yet 
greater value in the future. Posterity, 
which will not find everything that can be 
seen to-day, will be grateful to him. Even 
now it is of great advantage to have the 
remains of Rome described, not only by 
impressionists (though impressionists have 
their use), but by an exact measurer, and 
by a student whose interest in the practical 
side of architecture is no less than his 
interest in its romantic and aesthetic sides. 
Questions of construction are very important 
in Prof. Middleton’s eyes. He shows by 
explanation and by diagram how ‘the real 
methods of construction in ancient Rome 
are frequently hidden behind very deceptive 
modes of surface decoration,” and he has 
the triumph of making his readers feel the 
questions involved to be no less important 
and interesting than he finds them. 
Furthermore, the knowledge of ancient 
and medieval art, which gave such depth to 
his study of Ancient Gems, enables him to 
find for what he sees in Rome happy illus- 
trations from Greece or Britain, and to light 
up his description of the massive remains of 
the city by reference to diptychs from 
Brescia or glass bowls from Tréves. 





The three parts into which the book 
naturally falls are—in reversed order—(1) 
a series of chapters on the tombs and 
arches, the walls and roads, the water- 
supply, and the baths; (2) an account of 
the other remains in each of the large 
natural divisions of the city, as the Capitol 
or the Forum Romanum ; (3) introductory 
chapters on the building materials and 
methods of construction used from the regal 
period downward. The plain materials 
which the side of Rome furnished, and 
which were but overlaid by the marbles of 
the imperial period, were the following: 
tufa (tophus), peperino (/apis Albanus and 
Gabinus), travertine (lapis Tiburtinus), lava 
(stlex), pozzolana (pulvis Puteolanus), sand, 
gravel, and brick-clay. 

The commonest, and often the softest, of 
the building-stones was the tufa, the volcanic 
ash and sand which time had hardened 
into a rock, and which time is crumbling 
again into earth wherever old remains 
are now exposed to the air, after long 
burial, and without roof or protective coating 
of stucco. The Servian Wall and various 
pieces of prehistoric buildings within Roma 
Quadrata show—or showed lately—the use 
of this stone. Where the stone has been 
covered, it has lasted well, and the masons’ 
marks on it can still be deciphered. Some- 
what harder than most tufa are the two 
stones known as Peperino. They, too, are 
of volcanic origin; but the materials have 
probably been rearranged by water. One 
of these stones, the Japis Gabinus, was 
known of old to possess fire-resisting 
qualities, and its use on the fronts of houses 
was, therefore, enforced by lew after the 
great fire in Nero’s time. The fine building 
for which Prof. Middleton with some hesita- 
tion accepts the name of Tabularium is faced 
with it; while the lapis Albanus is used in 
parts of the Servian Wall and for the three 
rings of voussoirs which make the exit of the 
Cloaca Maxima into the river. Travertine, 
a pure carbonate of lime, was used more 
sparingly in early times; but the Colosseum 
is faced with it and shows well the rich tint 
into which it weathers. Before the Flavian 
buildings it had been chiefly employed for 
archways and points of extra strain, as in 
the skew arch now called /’arco de pantani in 
the Forum of Augustus. It was also used 
under the corners of buildings, or for the 
bases of columns, as in the Temple of 
Fortuna Virilis. Lava served chiefly for 
the paving of roads and areas. But it 
was cement and concrete, rather than any 
other material, which “ contributed to make 
Rome the proverbially eternal city.” Un- 
sightly as the cores of concrete now are, it 
was they which furnished the massive and 
unyielding strength, and bore up the rest of 
the imperial buildings. They have been 
proton. of their marble facings, their 
mosaics, their cement decorations, or their 
surrounding blocks of stone, and now 
they stand—or hang—in naked strength. 
But “it was only by degrees that the 
Romans found out how strong their 
concrete was, and under the Early Empire 
we find it occasionally used with needless 
timidity and caution.” For the making of 
this excellent concrete many of the materials 
already named were used. For building 
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urposes, pozzolano (another volcanic ash) 
Le mixed with lime obtained by burning 
travertine, and poured in a liquid state over 
and among bits of tufa, or lava, or travertine, 
or spoiled and broken marble. The con- 
crete might be made in the box formed by 
an enclosure of stone blocks. Then, when 
set, it made a perfectly rigid and immensely 
strong foundation, holding the blocks to- 
gether and taking an impress of their form. 
Such impresses may be seen on what remains 
of the temple of Julius, and such a founda- 
tion makes part of the “strength far in 
excess of what was actually required” of 
the Temple of Castor and Pollux. For 
vaultings or for the floors of upper rooms 
the concrete could be made lighter, yet 
strong enough, by putting in lumps of 
umicestone (or whole earthen jars, as in the 
bircus of Maxentius) instead of other stones. 
The remains in the House of the Vestals 
of a concrete floor of some twenty feet in 
span, supported merely at its edges, and the 
concrete wall hanging unsupported like a 
curtain from the concrete vault of the 
Thermae of Caracalla, show how firm and 
how durable this work was. Roofs and 
walls were built, or rather cast, in the same 
way, within wooden moulds or supports, 
the marks of whose boarding can still be 
seen in places on the retentive material. 
This kind of structure alone made possible 
the enormous span of Roman vaults ; for it 
enabled the form, without the principle of 
the arch to be applied: ‘‘ the Roman con- 
crete vault was quite devoid of any lateral 
thrust and covered its space with the rigidity 
of a metal lid.” On this principle stands 
the bold cupola of the Pantheon. (The 
brick arches of its dome and those in the 
vaults of the Basilica of Constantine are 
but skin-deep, and possess no such con- 
structional importance as has been assigned 
to them by Fergusson and Viollet-le-Duc.) 
The cement and concrete, if used for build- 
ing walls, were always faced with burnt 
bricks or small courses of stone: “strange 
as it may sound, there is no such thing as a 
brick wall among the buildings of classical 
Rome.” For other purposes the cement 
was differently made, as in the opus sig- 
ninum, made with lime, pozzolana, and 
pounded brick or pottery, for lining the 
channels of aqueducts or the floors and 
walls of cisterns: and a finer stucco, made 
with marble dust, was used in the Re- 
publican period for mouldings and enrich- 
ments on stone buildings. These ornaments 
might be entirely modelled in stucco, as 
on the frieze of the Temple of Fortuna 
Virilis, or partly worked in stone and 
ed in stucco, as seems to have been the 
case on the Baker’s Monument by the Porta 
Maggiore. 

f. Middleton has much to tell us about 
the decorative materials of the Roman city, 
but his accounts of the building materials 
and processes cannot so well be matched 
elsewhere, and we have therefore lingered 
on them. He has explained the secret why 
what has lasted at Rome has lasted, and he 
knows also why so much has disappeared. 
It is not only a question of human violence, 

ut there is human ignorance at work as 
well, Like other people, the Romans made 
mistakes, and, as in the famous accident at 





Fidenae, they suffered for them. They put 
stone blocks on their ends, not on their 
original bed, and the blocks have often split 
in consequence—as for instance the traver- 
tine piers of the Rostra. They used 
unburnt brick (lateres crudi), and that 
brickwork has absolutely vanished. Mr. 
Middleton cites Plutarch and Juvenal for 
the constant destruction of houses in old 
Rome by fire or through weakness of con- 
struction; and he might have mentioned 
floods. The houses which fell down after 
the Tiber-floods of 15 and 69 a.p. must have 


had groundfloors at least of merely sun-dried | 


brick. 

We have left ourselves no room to do 
justice to the incidental subjects of interest 
which crop up in Mr. Middleton’s two 
handsome volumes. He overlooks none of 
the newer discoveries in Roman soil. He 
mentions how the burial place of Piso, 
Galba’s adopted son, was unearthed a few 
years ago, though he does not go on to tell the 
tragi-comical story of what happened to the 
poorman’sashes. He records the discovery 
in 1890 of the ritual directions of the Ludi 
Seculares for which cARMEN. COMPOSVIT. Q. 
HORATIVS. FLACcVS. He prints the inscrip- 
tion in honour of the Vestals, and reckons 
up the great hoard of early English silver 
pennies found within their precinct. He 
accepts the probability that the large 
structure of (burnt) brick and concrete, 
lately cleared from modern workshops 
behind the Temple of Castor, is the Temple 
of Augustus. The remains were sketched, 
when the building was more complete, by 
Ligorio, who thought them the Temple of 
Jupiter Stator: but, if the building was 
a temple at all, “it was a very abnormal 
one in its whole design and plan.” Our 
idea of the line of the Servian Wall has to 
be slightly modified for the neighbourhood 
of the Capitol. It used to be thought that 
the Tomb of Bibulus was within the line of 
the wall ; but remains of the wall and of the 
Porta Ratumena have been found south of 
it in the Via di Marforio. 

Frank T. Ricnarps. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE exhibitions to open next week are: the 
Royal Academy, of which the private view was 
on Friday ; a collection of works by Mr. Hubert 
Herkomer and his pupils, at the Fine Art 
Society’s, New Bond-street; and a series of 
landscapes, &c., by Mr. Alfred Ward, at the 
St. James’s Gallery, Piccadilly. 


Mr. FREDERICK LITCHFIELD’s forthcoming 
book on furniture and woodwork will be entitled 
An Illustrated History of Furniture. It will 
comprise some nine or ten chapters, giving a 
history of decorative furniture from the earliest 
times to the present day, with illustrations 
from our national collections, foreign museums, 
private collections, old company (guild) halls, 
and other sources. These will be over two 
hundred and fifty in number, selected from 
authenticated specimens or good authorities of 
the different periods. The work will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Truslove & Shirley, Oxford- 
street, in one volume, imperial octavo. 


THE first portion of the famous Murrieta 
collection of pictures is to be sold at Christie’s 
during Saturday, Monday, and Tuesday next. 
It is especially rich in works by David Cox, 
Copley Fielding, Stanfield, Roberts, and Linnell. 
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It also includes six early pictures by Mr. Alma 
Tadema. Anappeal has been issued that David 
Cox’s masterpiece in oil, ‘‘ The Vale of Clwyd,” 
should be purchased for the nation. 


Tue sale of the unique series, formed by Mr. 
H. Montagu, of patterns and proofs of the 
coinages of the British Possessions and 
Colonies will take place at Messrs. Sotheby’s 
on Tuesday and Wednesday of next week. 
We may especially mention the Summer Islands 
coins, of which no complete set has previously 
been submitted to public auction in this 
country ; the Australian pieces of one, half, 
and a quarter ounce of gold; and the pattern 
dollars and cents for Hong Kong. In the 
Catalogue we notice (p. 13, bis) the mis- 
spellings ‘‘ Tamuli” and ‘ Telugi.” 

The Quarterly Statement of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund for April contains a detailed 
report of Mr. F. J. Bliss’s excavations at Tell 
el Hesy, the site of Lachish, during last winter, 
illustrated with several plans and woodcuts. 
The most interesting objects found were a 
number of bronze weapons, and fragments of 
pottery with markings, both from the lowest, or 
Amorite town. Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie 
adds a note on the weights discovered, almost 
all of which belong to the Phoenician and 
Aeginetan systems. 


THE STAGE. 


To-nicui, Saturday, is to be produced, by 
Mr. Charles Wyndham, the long-talked-of 
adaptation of ‘‘ Le Demi-Monde ” of the 
younger and greater Dumas. The piece is to 
be styled ‘‘ The Fringe of Society.” The title, 
we will allow ourselves to say, is not a very 
good one—it does not quite describe the thing 
that is meant. ‘‘ Demi-Monde ”’ itself has lost 
its original meaning. It used to mean—it 
meant when Dumas used it—not the most 
degraded and least acceptable of all social 
strata, but a world of the more or less dis- 
credited, yet still the well-bred; people who 
had made mistakes, people who had put their 
foot in it, people who had got into trouble— 
who bore themselves gaily perhaps in their 
enforced Bohemianism or Ishmaelitism; but 
that is about all. Now ‘‘ Fringe of Society” 
conveys this no more than does the present em- 
ployment of the phrase ‘‘ Demi-Monde.” 
‘“* Fringe of Society” conveys, not people who 
make a society of their own and who can never 
hope to belong again to Society itself; but, 
rather, people who are not in society wholly, 
not in society very much, yet who may be met 
therein from time to time—who rise to it from 
that which is only one ‘‘ circle” below it in tho 
‘social purgatory’ — folk, indeed, who may 
yet go alittle higher or a little lower, according 
to their ambition, according to their chance ; 
but who in any case are not wholly dis- 
qualified nor wholly disbarred. That, we take 
it, is what is implied by ‘‘ Fringe of Society.” 
But that is not the ‘‘ Demi-Monde” either in 
M. Dumas’s sense or in the later one. 


Mr. THORNE’s latest venture at the Vaude- 
ville—the performance of Mr. Fred Horner’s 
‘*Happy Returns’’—has been much the most 
successful of his recent efforts, and may yet draw 
good audiences to enjoy its many and quaint 
comic effects for several weeks to come. “Yet, 
as the ‘‘ last nights” are announced even while 
we write, this entertaining production will not, 
in any case, enjoy the length of run which has 
very often been enjoyed by the pieces that 
the Vaudeville management has mounted. The 
piece has been played for about sixty nights 
already; another twenty or thirty may, 
perhaps, be given it. Meanwhile, a new piece 
is rehearsing. 

Mr. GILBER?’s skit on ‘ Hamlet ”’—well- 
named after two of the least prominent of the 
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play’s personages: we mean ‘“ Rosencrantz and 
gentle Guildenstern,” or, as the Queen amended 
it, ‘‘ Guildenstern and gentle Rosencrantz ”’— 
was set down for production, with a good cast, 
seemingly, at the Court Theatre, later on in the 
present week. Mr. Brandon Thomas, Mr. 
Weedon Grossmith, Miss Gertrude Kingston, 
and Miss Decima Moore will be found to be its 
chief interpreters. 


In a suburban theatre there is contagion in | 
the enthusiasm of the good people who per- | 
sist in hissing the villain whenever he 
appears, and who take heed less of the art of 
the artists than of the virtues of the characters 
they represent. We were, on Monday night, 
at the Parkstone Theatre, Holloway—a play- 
house which, doubtless, has a future like that 
of the Grand, at Islington, for the supply 
creates the demand. A company there—very 
well selected in regard to many of its members 
—had been playing the ‘‘ Country Girl ’—high | 
comedy, indeed !—a week before, and were now | 


} 


| Mr. ARTHUR HEATHOOTE has organised a! ever, would have been out of place. The music 
dramatic troupe, which, on lines, perhaps, not given by English composers of the seventeenth 
| wholly unlike those followed by Mr. William century excited something more than anti- 
Poel, gives entertainments in drawing-rooms. | quarian interest, for it was indeed ‘ most 
Three ‘‘ introductory performances ”’ of pieces, | excellently choice and most eminently rare.” 
some of which are by Mr. Heathcote and some! An attractive feature of the programme was 
by others—such as the entertaining and well- J. 8. Bach’s Sonata in G Minor for Viol da 
| known ‘‘ Duchess of Bayswater ”’—will be given | Gamba and Harpsichord. Miss H. Dolmetsch, 
| in the West Theatre of the Albert Hall next | who played the viol, is young and talented. 

M. Heinrich Lutter, a pianist and teacher 





| week, to enable people who may be present to 


see which way their choice may lie. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

TuHE Crystal Palace concerts came to a close | 
on Saturday with Mr. Manns’s benefit, and the 

popular conductor, whose ability increases | 

with years, and whose energy is as remarkable | 


as ever, was received with special favour. The 
| chief feature of the concert was the performance 


| 
SS = 
| 





playing Mr. Sims’s very sterling melodrama, | 4¢ Wendelssohn’s Violin Concerto, by Fraiilein 
‘** Lights o’ London.’ It is the piece in which | Gabriele Wietrowetz. who has studied under 
his singularly complete studies of the low} p, Joachim. and is accounted one of his best 
class London life of our day have borne the pupils. Her finished technique and vigorous 
best fruit. Mr. Frank Fenton, Mr. James | reading of the work won for her a brilliant 
Thompson, Mr. Hilton, and Mr. Cheeseman | success. Miss Fanny Davies was heard to 
played principal men’s parts with more or less | advantage in the pianoforte part of Beethoven’s 
force and knowledge of effect ; Miss Woolgar | qo) Symphony 
Mellon was Shakspere Jarvis; Miss Ida ‘ 

Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch gave a concert of 


Sala played with a measure of vigorous rough- ( 
ness as Hetty Preene; and Miss Muriel | chamber-music at the studio, No. 20, Fitzroy- 


Wylford, returning from her performances of | street, on Saturday evening. The programme 
“The Idler” in the country, played with much | consisted entirely of instrumental and vocal 
tenderness and refinement the part of Bess, | musicoftheseventeenthand eighteenth centuries, 
which one associates with Miss Eastlake. The | and, moreover, viols, lute, and harpsichord were 
womanliness and the distinction which Miss | used, making the quaint music still more quaint. 
Muriel Wylford brings to bear upon her art, | The stringed instruments are none the worse 
and which we have more than once insisted | for age, but an old harpsichord is only a shadow 
upon, are now getting to be recognised. | of its former self; a modern pianoforte, how- 


well known in Hanover, gave a recital at St. 
James’s Hall on Tuesday afternoon. The 
programme commenced with Beethoven’s 
‘* Andante Favori’”’ and Sonata in E minor, the 
latter interpreted in an intelligent but punc- 
tilious rather than poetical manner. The 
pianist’s reading of certain pieces by Schubert, 
Schumann, and Chopin, could scarcely be 
called a re-creation. Again, in Liszt’s, M. Lutter 
seemed to remain outside the composer. He is 
an able and thoughtful player, and his pro- 
duction of tone is excellent, but he lacks depth, 
power, and brilliancy. 

Mme. Sophie Menter performed Beethoven’s 
pianoforte Concertoin E flat at the Philharmonic 
concert on Wednesday evening. Her finished 
technique, the intellectual grasp of the music, 
and admirable self-restraint helped to render 
her reading a striking one. There was not 
quite sufficient dignity about the first move- 
ment, but then Mr. Cowen hurried the tempo; 
and in the slow movement there was outward 
sentiment rather than inward feeling. Mme. 
Menter gave as encore a powerful rendering of 
Liszt’s ‘‘Erl King.” Mr. Plunket Greene 
sang ‘‘ Wie duftet doch”? from ‘‘ Die Meister- 
singer”? ; it was well given, though the vocal, 
rather the dramatic, element at times pre- 
dominated. The programme included Raff's 
graphic ‘‘ Lenore ’ Symphony. 

J. S. SHEDLOCK. 





AT ALL THE LIBRARIES 


THE FATE of FENELLA. In 3 Vols. 


The most Extraordinary Novel of Modern Times. 


MESSRS. HUTCHINSON’S LIST. 


With over 70 Illustrations. 


Every chapter has been written by a well-known writer of fiction, without consulting his 


or her collaborateurs, the result being a remarkable and intensely interesting novel and literary curiosity. 


THE AUTHORS ARE 


A‘BECKETT. 


‘*'TASMA.” 


HELEN MATHERS. ; F.C. PHILLIPS. FLORENCE MARRYAT. ARTHUR 
JUSTIN H. M‘CARTHY. | “RITA.” | FRANK DANBY. G M LLE FENN. CLEMENT SCOTT. 
Mrs. TROLLOPE. JOSEPH HATTON. | Mrs. EDWARD KENNARD. | JEAN MIDDLEMASS. ADELINE SERGEANT. 
A. CONAN DOYLE. Mrs. LOVETT CAMERON. RICHARD DOWLING. | H. W. LUCY. CLO. GRAVES. 

BRAM STOKER. Mrs. HUNGERFORD. | F. ANSTEY. 


MAY CROMMELIN, 
NEW NOVEL BY MRS.'J. KENT SPENDER. 


A WAKING. In 3 Vols. 


.° The story is a study of a girl struggling upwards, through times of stress and dark- | 
ness, to work out her own and her husband’s salvation, and in the psychology of this gitl, 
with her infidel father, deserted by her lover, and left in poverty, Mrs. Spender has drawn a 


THIS 
picture of what would appear to make a soul’s resistance against such odds impossible, yet 
the heroine is saved by her art, and reaches light at last. May 4th. | BY ORDER of 


DEDICATED TC HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


THE PRINCESS MAZAROFF. 


HATTON. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
*»*~ The Second Large Edition was over subscribed. A Third Edition is now ready. 
DAY A TWELFTH EDITION OF 


the CZAR. By Joseph Hatton. 


Crown Syo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
BY MARGARET THOMAS. 


CHEAP EDITION 


By Joseph 


A MEMOIR of ADMIRAL of the FLEET, SIR'A SCAMPER through SPAIN and TANGIER. 


With numerous Illustrations by the Author. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 12s. 


Muy 6th. 


PROVO WALLIS, G.C.B. With Letters, Photogravure Portraits, Illustrations, and | 
Charts. By J. G. BRIGHTON, M.D. Deniy 8vo, cloth gilt, 16s HUTCHINSON’S AUSTR A I ASIAN ENCYCLO- 


BY PROFESSOR CHURCH. 


PICTURES from ROMAN LIFE and STORY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. With Illustrations. | Immediately. 


THE POETS and POETRY of the CENTURY. 


leather gilt, 7s. 6d, net. 


PEDIA. Comprising an Alphabetical Description of all Places in the Australasian 
Colonies, an Account of the Events which have taken place in Australasia from its 
Discovery, its Natural History, Scenery, Resources, Laws, Constitution, and Statistics, 
to the present date, and Biographies of Discoverers, Explorers, Officials, and Colonists, 
from the earliest dates to 1855. By G. C. LEVEY, C.M.G. In large crown 8vo, half 


This day. 


BY GILBERT PARKER. 


Edited by ALFRED H. MILES. In 10 vols., 608 pp. each, feap, in buckram, gilt top, ROUND the COMPASS in AUSTRALIA . An 


6s. per volume ; in cloth gilt, gilt top, 4s. per volume. [This day. 


Vol. VIII. Joanna Baillie to Mathilde Blind. 


Over 66,000 Volumes have been sold of this Series. 


Engaging. Thorough, and Authoritative Work on Australia. Comprising: A General 
Review of Australian Affairs brought up to date; a fascinating and faithful Descrip- 
tion of Life in the Towns and Cities, as in the heart of the Continent; Notes on the 
Public Men of the Country; and a Discussion of Industries, Development, and Past, 
Present. and Prospective Sources of Wealth. With numerous Illustrations. In demy 


Immediately. 


FAM MEN OF THE FRENCH COURT. __ so cloth silt, vs. ca. 
nn CIGARETTE PAPERS: An After-Dinner Chat. 


BY IMBERT DE SAINT-AMAND. 
In crown Svo, cloth gilt, with Portrait, 5s. 


NEW VOLUMES THIS DAY. 
THE YOUTH of the DUCHESS of ANGOULEME. 
THE DUCHESS of ANGOULEME and the TWO RESTORATIONS, | 


ee <4 list of 15 Volumes post free. ' 


Crown Svo, cloth gilt, és. 


By JOSEPH HATTON, Author of “By Order of the Czar,” “Clytie,” &c. With 
80 Illustrations by C. Raven-Hill, A. J. Finberg, J. L. Sclanders, and John Wallace. 


MODERN HUMOUR. By J. M. Barrie, Jerome 


K. JEROME, MARK TWAIN, &c. Edited by A, H. MILES. Crown ~ -_. Is. 
is day 
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CASSELL & COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Ready Next Week,-the FIRST PART, price Is., of 
(AN ETCHING. 


Six Ilustratio 


1892 


M. H. DU} 
To be completed in Four Parts, price 1s. each ; or in One Volume, 6s. 


‘GEORGE D 


Notwithstanding the fact that an increased edition has been each year prepared of | 


Now ready, price ls. 


‘THE MAGAZINE OF ART for MAY.—Coyraisise : 


—*ON the 


“ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES,” rx ‘woYAL ‘AcabEny, 


ROAD—WALLACHIA.” By 
1892. By the Editor. With 


| PRESS- DAY mand CRITICS: Gages of Artist-Life. By 


With Eighteen Portrai . 
MAURIER, ROMANTICIST. By W. Delaplaino 
| Scutt. With Four Tilustrations by George Du Maurier. 


‘‘GAME-BIRDS and SHOOTING SKETCHES.” With Two 
Illustrations drawn by J. G. Minxais and Sir J. E. Mivvais, Bart., R.A. 
| ARTISTIC HOMES: the Decoration of Ceilings. By G. T. 


this popular work, the Publishers have hitherto been entirely unable to meet all | 


Rostnson, F.S.A. With Eight Illustrations 


demands ; and although the price of the numbers has been advanced shortly after’ pub- | MERYON : a Review. Witha Portrait of Chas. Meryon, by Flameng 


lication, the work has rapidly gone out of print. Messrs. CASSELL § COMPANY | 
therefore desire to impress on the public the necessity of ordering the forthcoming | 


issue AT ONCE to prevent disappointment. |OUR ILLUS 








THE Now Ready, price One Shilling. 


NEWBERY HOUSE MAGAZINE. THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


: p ; Contents ror MAY, 1892. 
A Monthly Review and Family Magazine I. GOD'S FOOL. Chaps. XIX.—XXIII. 


Il. “SOLVITUR ACRIS HYEMS.” 
III. AN EPISODE in the LIFE of GOUNOD. 
IV. LUVE’S PROMISED LAND. 
V. JASMIN, the GASCON POET. 
VI. AN OLD-WORLD PHILOSOPHER. 
VIL “THE REPROOF of CHANCE.” 
VIII, MADAME DU CHATELET. 


For CuurcHMeN anv CuuRCHWOMEN. 
ILLUSTRATED. PRICE ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 


Contents or THE MAY NeuMmuer. 
A CHARITY CLEARING-HOUSE ... By Rev.S. A. Baryerr. 
WHO WERE the HITTITES?. . By Rev. A. H. Sayce. " wet ip . 
IX. ROSE) MEMB ‘E. (Cone v 
THE HOUSE that JACK BUILT . . . By H.Onwoyve. fe lp pn eel ama 
SPEUIAL FORMS of PRAYER (Sixteenth Century). | XL AXNTJE ee 
= . J. Cuarves Cox, LL.D. | XI. ANNTJE. 

THE VIGIL of the MATTERHORN (IL strated). By Austin Chare. XII. THE SMITHS’ STRIKE. 
A LESSON in LOYALTY. . . ° By C. Perers . XIll. AUNT ANNE. : Chaps. XIT.—XIIL. 
“NO es Chaps. XXXVIIL _XUI. Rici BentLey & S Yew Burli Stree: 

— re Hurmcaorosand Rev.H.D.Buatox.| Ss 1cuaRD Bentiey & Sox, New Bur saci Street. 
WELLS nuumnan (Illustrated). By Rev. Henry Haymay, D.D. 


SERMON OUTLINES. .. > »  By“Dorsi Secvre.” | p] | 
HOW WE CLIMBED FLAMBRO* . «* . By “Sievor.” | B Lac K w o O1 D Ss M A G A Zz 1 N E. 
ALTARS in CHURCHES . ° ° By C. F. Yonor: | No. 919.—-MAY, 1892. —2s. 6d. 


LIFE and WORKS of WILLIAM HUNNIS ° - By C.C. Stores. 
CHURCH FOLK LORE.—IV. By Rev. J. E. Vaux, F.S.A, 
A DEVONSHIRE DRIVER By E. M. Gaeey. 
AN AFFAIR of HONOUR. Chaps. VI. and V II. (Tllustrated). 
By Auice Wener. 

Biblical Questions for Competition—Answers to April Questions— 
Correspondence—Church Notes and Queries—Reviews. 


CONTENTS :—Civitisati0n, SociaL OxpER, AND Moratity | 
IN THE Usitep Srares or Amenica.—Tue Yarrow oF | 
Worpswortn axp Scorr, by Professor J. Veitch. ——-Tue | 
MaruematicaL Masrer’s Love-Srory: A Recorp.— 
Opium-Suvuaeuinec is Inpia.—-Diana, chaps. x.-xii.— | 
Recext Books on tue Country.—Beamu-Trawiine.— | 
Skercues rrom Eastern Trave., Conclusion.——An Oup 
Sotprerk——Gnrrek Soyvers, by C. A. Kelly ——Tur Enaur | 
Hovrs Question AND THE Dovusie-Suirt System, by Warne- 
ford Moffatt. 


Grirritu, Farran & Co., Ltd., Newbery House, London. 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 
MONTHLY—SIXPENCE. 

The MAY Number, now ready, contains JArticles by the Bisuor of 

Gioucester and Bristo., Professors Piummer, H. E. Ryur, C. H. H. 


Waicut, and Rotue, Principal T. Wirtoy Davies, Rev. F. W. Bussext, 
M.A., Oxford, &., &e. 
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Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents ror MAY. 
BISMARCK. By Povityey Biertow. 


THE PROTECTIONISTS of NEW SOUTH WALES. By Sir Henry 
Parses, G.C.M.G, 


ARCHBISHOP WALSH and the CONVENT SCHOOLS. By T. W. , 
Russet, M.P. 


SHADY TRUTHS. By the Right Hon. L. H. Courtney, M.P. 

THE FRIENDSHIPS of BALDWIN. By Vernon Ler. 

PLTT’S WAR POLICY. By A Foxirte. 

THE TRUTH about the RUSSIAN JEW. By Anyoup Wune. 

PROFESSOR DRIVER on the OLD ,TESTAMENT.—I. By the 
Bisuor of Cotcnester. 

PEERS and the HOUSE of COMMONS. By St. Lor Srracuey. 

VIGNETTES in SPAIN. By the Rey. H. R. Hawes. 

THE TEACHING of LONDON — 


I, A SCHEME for TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. By I. 
LEWELLYN Situ. 


Gn Mien, A POPULAR UNIVERSITY. By Tue Eprtor. 
AN ARTIST and a FRIENDSHIP—MAGIC and the DRAMA, &e. &e. Sena & Co., Limited, 15 and 16, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 
AT the MERMAID. . Bey Joysox, Jun. ies, 


BUOK SALES and BOOK PRICES. _~THE MONTH'S BOOKS. r H E FO RTN IG H T LY REVIEW. 


LIGRARY CALENDAR R. J. Hemrron 
Tae or, LOCAL GOV amamee BILL. By J. E. Repsowp, | 


Edinburgh : T. & T. Cuark, 38, George Street. 
London: Simpxix, Mansuact, Hamitton, Ket & Co. 





MAY,) Monthly, price 6d. (1892. 


THE LIBRARY REVIEW. 


ASPECTS and TENDENCIES of CURRENT waoyees. 

. Srancey Littie. 
MR. MEREDITH and his CRITICS. . F. Grauam Ayiwarp. 
LORD TENNYSON as DRAMATIST . J. Cuminc Watters. 
A POETS RELIGION and his PHILOSOERY. 


Basu. Worsroip, M.A. 
A PIONEER PERIODICAL R. Brimiey Jounsoy. 
SUCLAL QUESTIONS of TO-DAY Harry Ronerts. 
THE OUTCOME of INDIVIDUALISM Water Lewis. 
THE IMMORTAL PICKWICK! Fre. G. Krrtos. 
THE BIRTHDAY of ROBERT BROWNING: a Sonnet. 


. J. Britton. 
HAPPY LIVES— LOVE, LIFE, and ART 





London : eeu & Co. 


THE ART JOURNAL. 


MAY Number, now ready, Is. 6d , contains: 
His ROYAL HIGHNESS, Original Etching, by Hersert Dickser, 
and the following Illustrated Articles: 
—_ LATE MR. LEYLAND’S COLLECTION, with 8 Illustrations 
HE ACADEMY of INTENTIONS, with 2 Illustrations. 
— UNKNOWN GLEN, with 9 Illustrations. 
AVID MURRAY, A.R.A., with 4 Illustrations, 





HUMAN ELECTRICITY. By Professor McKenxpricas. 

AMONG the CHIEFS of BECHUANALAND. By Tueopore Bent. 
PAUL BOURGET. By Epwarp Deiter. 

A DOCK LODGING-HOUSE. By Miss Marcu-Pui.uires. 
AMATEUR CHRISTIANITY. By W. H. Matiocs. 


THE VICTORIA NYANZA RAILWAY. (With Map.) By Sir 
Ricesrp Tempre, Bart., M.P. 


A SPANISH MUSIC-HALL. By Artavr Symons. 
os ee of CARLYLE. By the iate General Sir Lewis Pexty, 





THE ELMIRA REFORMATORY. By Z. R. Brockway. 


JAVANESE POTTERY, | REMINISCENCES of E, A. FREEMAN. By Canon Vexanes. 
Sein, CORRESPONDENCE :—OLD-AGE PENSIONS. By Sir Junics 
OGEL, 


Londou : J. s. Vintvre & Co, Ltd., 26, Ivy Lane, E.€ Cuarman & Hat, Limited. 





| annum, on each completed £1. 


‘ON the ROAD—WALLACHIA.”’ Note on the Frontispiece. 
|THE DIXON BEQUEST at BETHNAL GREEN.—The Water- 
Colours. By R. Jopr-Siapve. With Six Dlustrations. 
TRATED NOTE-BOOK. With Fourteen Illustrations. 
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Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVE, 
No, 36. 
THE TEMPORAL POWER of the POPE. By Stexon Cxisrt, late 
Italian Premier. 
ANARCHISTS and the DYNAMITE SCARE, By Srerntan. 


TYPES of CHARACTER in the BOOK of PROVERBS. By the 
Countess or Cork. 


WANTED—A NEW PARTY. By Frevenick Gueenwoon, 
A NOTE on the CENSORSHIP, By Wittiam Ancien, 


THE ILLITERATE VOTER. By the Right Hon, Sir Cu vnurs 
Ditke, Bart. 

MASHONALAND and its INHABITANTS. By J. Turopore Best 
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(Concluded) 
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OUR PARISH in IRELAND. By Lapy Buiake. 
LITERATURE By Epuunp Gosse. 


AND 
THE DRAMA, $ By W. L. Covuryey. 
London : ieneuase, Green & Co. 


THE HERETIC. April, 1892. Quarterly 6d. 


QuaRTERLY Nores. Micrones. 
ImrossiBLe ATHEISM. SCIENCE, 

INSPIRATION, On THE Tramr, 
Papacy v. Repusric. Fares or tae Fresu. 
Non-Nationat Cuvren. A CARDINAL’s Quest. 
Purr v. Proscenium. Fancy Taxes, &c, 


The Supplement contains a_ Norwegian Voe: 7 with Hints on 
Norway and Norsk-folk, some Useful Sentences, 


Cuaniton Tucker, 26, Beauchamp ian ‘Leamiagin. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
Now ready, 3 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 31s. 6d. 


THE THREE FATES. By F. Marion Crawford, 
Author of “‘ Mr. Isaacs,” ‘* The Witch of Prague,” “ Khaled,” &c. 
Le iscOW HERALD —* Very delicately and charmingly worked out out, and it is doubtful 
if Mr. Crawford has ever turned out any more perfect piece of 
SCOTSMAN.—* As a study of modern manners and as a piteee, of ameie character it 
is both powerful and inte resting.” 


NEW BOOK BY MR. CHARLES BOOTH. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. Popular Edition, 8vo, paper covers, 6d. 


PAUPERISM A PICTURE, AND THE EN- 


DOWMENT OF OLD AGE, AN ARGUMENT. By CHARLES BOOTH. 
MANCHESTER GUAERDIAN.—“ No one can doubt that he has followed the right method, 
The style of his pamphlet is admirably suited to the matter—simple, direct, concise, and clear.” 
SCOTSMAN.—* An important addition to the material available for the discussion of the 
subject of State Insurance.” 


IMPERIAL DEFENCE. By the Right Hon. Sir 


CHARLES W. DILKE, Bart., Author of “Greater Britain” and “Problems of 
Greater Britain,’ and BPE NSER WILKINSON, Author of “ Citizen Soldiers” and 
“The Brain of an Army.’ 
TIMES.—" ...... A contribution to the higher policy of defence which invites serious study, 
and will reward it even if the attitude of the reader towards the writers is often one of dissent.”’ 
WESTMINSTER REV LEW .—** A very earnest and suggestive piece of work.” 


NEW VOLUME3 OF MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. each. 
With 


OLIVER TWIST. By Charles Dickens. 
27 Illustrations. 
THE POSTHUMOUS PAPERS of the PICKWICK 
CLUB. By CHARLES DICKENS. With 50 Illustrations. 
An accurate reprint of the texts of the first editions, with reproductions of ALL the original 
strations, and a short introduction written by Mr. Cuartes Dickens, the novelist’s eldest son, the 
et four volumes, at mo nthly intervals, will be:—Nicuotas Nicxiesy, Martin Cuvzziewir, 
Tur Onp Cr RIOSITY Suor, Barwany Rupee. 
“LOLE.—* The most desirable cheap edition of the immortal ‘ Papers’ that has ever been 
offered to the public. In its later form this humorous masterpiece will no doubt have 
thousands of new and éclighted readers.” 


NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR MAHAFFY. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


PROBLEMS in GREEK HISTORY. By J. P. 


MAHAFFPY, Author of “Social Life in Greece,” &c. 
/'1MES.—* Dr. Mahafty is always lively and interesting, and his learning is incontestable. 
-.... Btudents of Greek history will find much acute criticism and much pregnant suggestion 
in Dr. Mahaffy’s pages.” 
GLASGOW HERALD,—* Contains much new and interesting information in fresh, lively, 
and clear style...... The essay as a whole will be read with pleasure and profit both’ by the 
wreneral reader and b »y the professional student.” 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 
Now ready, Vol. VI., 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by W. ALDIS WRIGHT. In 9 vols. Vol. VI. Troilus and Cressida, Corio- 
~ Titus Andronicus, Romeo and Juliet. Vols. 1.-V. still on sale, price 10s. 6d. 
each. 
NEW PART. 
Now ready, Part II., 3s. 6d. net. 


DICTIONARY of POLITICAL ECONOMY. Con- 


taining Articles on the main Subjects usually dealt with by Economic Writers, with 
Explanations of Legal and_ Business Terms which may be found in their Works, and 
Short Notices of deceased English, American, and Foreign Economists and their chief 
( a to Economic Literature. Edited by R. H. INGLIS PALGRAVE, F.R.S., 
Second Pa: BEEKE—CHAMBERLAYNE. 


NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR MARSHALL. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d 


ELEMENTS of ECONOMICS of INDUSTRY. 


Being the First Volume of “ Elements of Economics.” By ALFRED MARSHALL. 

Professor of Political Economy in the University of Cambridge, sometime Fellow of 

Balliol C ole; ge, Oxford. 

e* This book is an abridgment of Professor Marshall's ° Vol. Zu 
i tht the addition of a Chapter on Trades Unions, 


* Principals of Economics, 


NEW VOLUME OF NATURE SERIES. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE APODIDZ. A Morphological Study. By) 


HENRY MEYNERS BERNARD, M.A., Cantab. With 71 Illustrations. 
SCUTSMAN,.—** A book which zoologists will very greatly prize. The writer has worked 
out the task he set before him with the greatest care and in the most elaborate manner, and | 
bas presented the fruits of his labour in a volume which every lover of scientific investigation | 
will thoroughly appreciate. . . A valuable contribution to zoological investigation.’’ 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
8vo, 14s. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE on the DIF- 


FERENTIAL CALCULUS. With Applications and Numerous Examples. By 
JOSEPH EDW ARDS, M.A., formerly Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 
eS In SS ee de o ond editic af the present ve lume it has been Sound desirable to enlarge it con= 
ilimits, . « « Considerable additions have been made to some 


ers have been reewritten.”” 






rably beyond its oris 
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| 4. TICKS. By Albest D, Mitchell, F.L.8. 


| NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


| MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL SERIES. 
Third Edition, Rewritten and Enlarged, fcap. S8vo, 3s, 64. 


PLUTARCH’S LIFE of THEMISTOCLES. With 


Introduction, Critical and Explanatory Notes, Indices, and Map, by HERBERT ASHTON 
HOLDEN, LL.D. 

*,° The original edition has been so much altered and amplified that the present may almost ie 
regarded as a new publication ; the outcome has, I hope, been a volume of more scholar-like form and 
substance.”’—From the Prerace. 
| NEW VOLUME OF MACMILLAN’S GREEK COURSE. 

Now ready, globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


EASY EXERCISES on the FIRST GREEK 


SYNTAX of the Rev. W. GUNION RUTHERFORD, M.A., LL.D., Head Master of 
Westminster. By the Rev. G. H. NALL, M.A., Assistant Master. 


NEW VOLUME OF MACMILLAN’S ELEMENTARY CLASSICS. 


Now ready, 18mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
THE MEDEA of EURIPIDES. With Notes, 


Appendices, and Vocabulary, by M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A., Head Master of Christ’s 
College, Brecon. 
NEW VOLUME OF MACMILLAN’S ENGLISH CLASSICS. 
Now ready, globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


‘TENNYSON.—THE PRINCESS. A Medley, with 


Introduction and Notes, by PERCY M. WALLACE, M.A., late Professor of English 
Literature, Mohammadan Anglo-Oriental College, Aligarh. 


NEW VOLUME OF MACMILLAN’S COMMERCIAL EDUCATION SERIES. 
Now ready, globe S8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


INTRODUCTION to COMMERCIAL GERMAN. 


By F. COVERLEY SMITH, B.A., Assistant Master in the High School, Nottingham, 
formerly Scholar of Magdalene College, Cambridge. . With a Preface by JAMES GOW, 
M.A., Litt.D., Head Master of the High School, Nottingham. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged. Svo, 14s. 


THE ADVANCED PART of a TREATISE on 
the DYNAMICS ot a SYSTEM of RIGID BODIES. Being Part Il. of a Treatise on 
the whole subject, with Examples, by E. J. ROUTH, Sc.D., LL.D., F.R.S., 
&c., Hon. Fellow of E Peterhouse, Cambridge. 


“In thes edition,” Dr. Routh remarks in the preface, “many additions and improvements have 
been mace, particularly in the last half of the book, Many parts have been re-written.” 


A NEW TRIGONOMETRY FOR SCHOOLS. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6. ; or in Two Parts, 3s. 6d. each. 


THE ELEMENTS of PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 


By RAWDON LEVETT ont C. DAVISON, Masters at King Edward’s High School, 
Birmingham. In Two Part 
DUBLIN MAIL.—“* The qnthen have a great power of lucid and yet compendious 
statement.” 
NATURE.—* The book is one of the best we have met with on the subject.” 





Now ready, feap. Svo, cloth, 2s. 6 


NUMERICAL TABLES and CONSTANTS in 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCES. By SYDNEY LUPTON, M.A., F.C.8., F.L.C. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 391, MAY, 1892, nie 1s., contains 
1. nos omer, td F. Marion Crawford.’ ; 5. An OVER-ADMINISTERED NATION. 
-XIL 


6. THE OLD PLACE. 
2. CHaPTrERS from some UNWRITTEN 


7. A NOBLE LA DY. 
a My Witches’ Caldron. III. 8. THE LAND of EVIL COUNSEL. by 





By Mrs. Ritchie. Rennell Rodd. 
13. i NEXT —_—— By C. B. 9. LORD BEAUPREY. By Henry James. 
Roylance 
| 4. A CHarTER * PLATO. By Walter | 10. THE STRANGER in the HOUSE. 
‘ater. . 


‘THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 


for MAY, 1892, price Sixpence, contains :— 
1.HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS a 5. A DAY in a SPICE FACTORY. Joseph 
} GEORGE of WALES. Engraved by W. | Hatton. With Illus. by W. H. Margetson. 
Biscombe Gardner. After a photograph 6. ON MULEBACK in MOROCCO. Stanley 
by Russell & Sons. Front. J. Weyman. With Illus. by G. D. Armour 
2. PRINCE GEORGE of WALES. 7. MATCHBOX-MAKING AT HOME. 


trations 
i _ PRETTY PIERRIE. Gilbert Parker. Clementine Black. With Ilustratio 








With Illustrations by W. D. Almond. 8. Ay ae Wee FAIR. Chaps. IV.- 
“ THE VANISHED ABBEY.” The Very | VI. (To be continued. #. = Norris. 
Rev. Donald M. Spence, D.D., Dean of Illustrated by L. Leslie — 
Gloucester. With 1 ilustrations by Detmar 9. INSTRUMENTALISTS ona GONDUC- 
J. Blow and E. H. N , TORS. Joseph Bennett. With Portraits. 


ce One Shilling net. 


| NATURAL SCIENCE. 


Coyteyts of No. 3, MAY, 1892. 
| 5. THE PHYSICAL GEOLOGY in_ the 
— of the COLORADO. By Alfred 


er, M.A., F.G.8 
6. STIGMARIA “and SIGILL AR tIA. By 
2. THE POISONOUS SECRETION of Sir J. William Dawson, C.M.G., F. a 
BATRACHIANS. By G. A. Boulenger, and Euoteener W. Cc. Williamson, LL. 


F 2.8. F.R 
3. = EVOLUTION of FLAT-FISHES. REVI EWS of NEW BOOKS. 
y J. T. Cunningham, M.A., F.R.S.E. N Lb Ry OBITUARY, and CORRESPON- 


NOTES and COMMENT 4. 
| 1. DR. WEISMANN’S THEORY of HERE- 
DITARY as APPLIED to PLANTS. 
By Rev. George Henslow, M.A., F.L.S 





& CO., Lonpon. 
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